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Red Jacket, 

Whose portrait we give herewith is the 
property of Michael L. Sullivant, Esq., 
of Columbus, Onio, and is deservedly and 
highly prized by that gentleman. His 
color is exceedingly fine. At first ap- 

arance it would seem that he was 
named from his color, but it is not so. 
The celebrated Indian is the person after 
whom he was christened; his head and 
neck, however, are a deep red, while the 
rest of his body shows a splendid rich, red 
roan, and upon the whole, he carries a 
eculiarly fine and splendid appearance. 

Red Jacket was got by Devonshire, 
966) dam Miss Lawrence, bred by Mr. 

ooth, of Studley Park, England, and 
imported into this country by Mr. Sam- 
uel Allen in 1835. Miss Lawrence was 
sold by Mr. Allen for $1000, and by him 
warranted to give 32 quarts of rich milk 
er day. Devonshire was a thorough 
fred Short Horn Bull imported by B. 
Rodman, in 1829. 





Scioto Vuiley Agr. Society. 

A meeting of the Friends of Domestic 
Industry and Art, was held in Chillicothe, 
on the 22nd inst, when it was unani- 
mously Resolved to form a Society which 
should give encouragement to every 
branch of agricultural improvement.— 
The breeders of the imported and native 
stock may now meeton fair and equal 
ground. The horse, the ox, the sheep, 
the hog, will ali have their respective 
merits adjudged and rewarded. The 
grain cultivator may compete for the best 
acre of corn, oats, wheatorrye, ruta ba- 
ga, mangel wurtzel, or other foreign 
gentry, may try their hands with our own 
country-raised turnip and potato. The 
prize is for the best, and our motto is “a 
fair field and no favor.” 

The following preamble, constitution, 
by-laws, &c., were offered and accepted 
by the Society. 

Acricu.tore, being the very ground- 
work of our aational and individual pros- 
jperity—the mother of commerce and 
manufactures, and the basis of all true 
‘independence, therefore we will edeavor 
to elevate her te that high and dignified 
station which she so richly deserves. We 
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will cultivate ourselves, and encourage 
others in eu!tiveting, all branches of do- 
mestic indusivy, all such mechanical, 
chemical and scientific experiments as 
shali tend to improve the husbanory of 
this country. e will aid the United 
States Agricultural Society, in her laud- 
able, her admirable, effortsto advance 
Agriculture to sucha state of perfection 
as will make her the admiration of the 
world. This shall be our 
Constitution: _ 

Article 1—Wedo resolve ourselves 
into an association, and take for name 
“THe Sctoro Vattey AGRicuLTURAL So- 
cieTy,” the members of which shall con- 
sist of farmers, mechancs, manufacturers 
and citizens of such counties as adjoin, 
or whose waters are tributary to the Scio- 
to River. 

Art. 2.—Any person, of’ such counties, 
may be a member, wio shall pay to the 
Treasurer, the sum of Five Dollars, and 
a like amount annually. 

Art. 3—The officerz of this Society 
shall be one President, four Vice Presi- 
dents, one Secretary, one Treasurer, and 
nine Directors; who shall be e:ected an- 
nually, and continue to discharge their 
duties until their successors have beeu 
duly chosen. 

Art. 4.—The President, and in nis ab- 
sence, one of the Vice Presidents, shall 


call to order, and preside over all the 
meetings o! this Society; he shall give 
orders on ‘ie Treasurer for all moneys 


io be pard by said officer; and shall, 
when circumstances require it, call meet- 
ings by giving timely notice, by circulars, 
newspaper-advertisements or otherwise. 

Art. 5.—The Secretary shall keepa plain 
and intelligible record of the proceedings 
of the Society. He shallcarry on such 
correspondence as the President and board 
of Directors may direct; and supervise 
the publication of such documents as the 
Society, through her proper officers, may 
order. 

Art. 6.—The Treasurer shall receive 
and keep, subject to the order of the 
President, all subscriptions and donations 
made to the Society, and shall make an 
exhibit or written statement of the funds, 
which remain in, or have passed through, 
his hands, at each annual meeting. 
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Art. 7.—The President and Directors, 
when assembled in their official capacity, 
shall represent the Society. Their will, 
expressed by the majority present, shall 
govern this Society in all matters, except 
altering or amending the Constitution. 

Art. 8.—This Constitution shall not be 
altered or amende:|, unless by the consent 
of a majority of the board, consisting of 
the President and all the Directors, 

Art. 9.—There shall be an annual fair, 
under the auspices of this Society, at such 
time and place, as may hereafter be 
agreed on. 


By-Laws. 


By-Law, I. There shall be three or 
more judges, selected by the President 
and Directors, who shall examine and 
decide upon the meritsof all animals, 
agricultural products, mechanical imple- 
ments, or manufactured articles exhibited 
for premiums. It shall be the duty of 
each judge to deliberate and determine 
for himself, as to the merits and demerits, 
of every thing submited to his imspection, 
without consultation with his co-judges ; 
and eath judge shall mark on a seperate 
piece of paper the degree of excellence 
which the thing examined possesses in his 
judgment. And if it shall be found by 
the Secretary, who shall receive and ex- 
amine their marking, that a majority does 
not agree as to the grade of any animal or 
thing, an umpire shall be called in by 
them, who shall, in the same manner, de- 
termine as to the disputed subject. 

Il. Every person intending to ex- 
hibit any of the above-mentioned things, 
shall, before the exhibition, deposite with 
the Secretary, a statement in writing, 
giving the blood orcharacteristic of the an- 
imal—the manner of cultivation—the use 
and convenience of the implement—the 
cost and advantage of the article manu- 
factured. 

III. No one shall receive a premium 
from this Society, who is not a subscri- 
ber tothe amount of at least one-half the 
value of the prize awarded; provided, 
nevertheless, that the person to whom the 

remium is awarded, shall pay to the 
reasurer whatever is over the double 
of his subscription. 

IV. The premiums shall in all cases 
consist of some article of silver plate, or 
of some periodical or work on agricul- 


Vi. Noaged animal which has taken 
a first premium, ata fair of the Ohio State 
Agricultural Society, shall be allowed 
to compete for a premium in this So. 
ciety. 

Vii. A premium shall be offered for 
the best Essay on Agriculture and auxi- 
lary sciences. 

Vif, The President and Directors, 
shall appoint some competent person to 
deliver an oration, at each annual meet- 
ing, the end and purpose of which shall 
be, to convey information and instruction, 
on this first and noblest employment of 
man. 

It was moved and seconded, that JOHN 
I. VANMETER, of Pike county, be 
President of this Society.—Carried unan- 
imously. 

It was moved and seconded, that Jona- 
than Renick, and William Mller, of Pick- 
away, Arthur Watts, and James Vause, 
of Ross, be chosen Vice Presidents — 
Carried. 

It was moved and seconded, that Den- 
nis MConnell, James Davis, John A. 
Turley, Thomas Huston, William Renick, 
sr. Kelix Renick, Wesley Claypoole, 
Strauder McNeil, and Elias F'lorence 
be elected Directors.—Carried. W. 
Marshall Anderson was chosen Secretary; 
and Henry Renick, Treasurer. 

The following Resolutions were offered 
by Mr. Anderson, and passed: 


+ Resolved, That this aw cheerfully 


accept the invitation of the United Siates 
Agricultural Society, contained in the 
third article of their Constitution, to h- 
come auxilaiary to it. 

Resoved, That this society is favora- 

















ble to the formation of a State Agricul- 
tura! Society, and will appoint delegates 


| to meet snch as may be nominated by 


any or all of the County Societies, to 
consider of, and set on foot, such Society. 





A Trip to the South. 
Washington, Miss., Dec. 2, 1841. 
My Dear Sir,—I believe I wound up 


my last communication, by giving the re- 
sult of my observations during a_ visit io 


'the finely conducted plantation of Mr. 


Joseph Dunbar. On the morning on which 
we left his hospitable mansion, (and by 
the way, it seems I[ there missed 4 





ture. 

V. There shall be a commitee of ar- 
rangement, consiting of three or more, to | 
be appoimted at the place of holding the | 
fair. 





| we al 


treat in not seeing Mrs. D.’s admirable 
dairy arrangement. I knew nothing of it 
uatil afterwards; but will assuredly havé 
a peer the next time I wend that way!) 

proceeded to that of Mr. Thomas 
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Hall, the gentleman who made such an 
exhibit at the fair. The house and home- 
stead are placed upon a poor oak ridge; 
the plantation being at some distance, and 
lying along Coles’ Creek. We again 
took a careful look over all his improved 
stock—the large bull Beltzhoover; his 
cows; “Tom fall,” (‘!) and “Minor” 
hogs; his pair of Berkshires &c., &c. I 
was highly gratified with the garden. 
Here [tound an immense ch of cab- 
bages, many of which would have done 
credit to the best dutch garden about 
Cincinnati; fine hedges of an evergreen, 
of which I shall speak again; celery, tur- 
nips, lettuce, &c., &c., in great perfection, 
and this too, on a piece of land originally 
considered almost worthless. Here, too, 
[saw some strips of blue grass, and of 
red clover, looking as vigorous and green, 
and of as good a growth as any in Ken- 
tucky—but Mr. H. seems to think that 
neither will do well unless cultivated; the 
extreme hot, dry weather of the summers 
here kills both. I cannot but think that if 
proper locations on the farm were selected, 
and a proper course pursued in the sowing 
andafter care, that both would succeed. 
Mr. H. ascribes the fine health enjoyed 
by his negroes to the abundant supply of 
rain water contained in his numerous 
cisterns. 

My next visitwas to the farm of my 
very kind friend, Mr. J. W. Bryant, with- 
in one mile of this place. It is here Cin- 
cinnatus has taken up his abode, and most 
excellent quarters he has. Mr. Bryant 
lias been improving his stock fcr many 
years, and has some pretty fair animals. 
His little flock of native sheep—the old 
long-legged, naked bellied Spanish sheep 
—I admired very much. Fauity as their 
form is, in some respects, and worthless 
as their coat most generally is, their re- 
markably heavy, full hind quarters, and 
the delicious mutton they afford, prevent 
their being passed by with indifference. 
As I procured a pair from Mr. B. and for- 
warded to you, to give you an opportuni- 
ty of exercising your pencil upon them, I 
shall leave them for the present. After 
looking over the flocks and herds; the 
half acre of Gama grass, which Mr. B. 
thinks highly of; Mrs. Bryant’s well 
stocked garden, which her taste for flow- 
ers has rendered a complete omnium 
gatherum—we adjourned to the Gin- 
house, which has, throughout my trip been 
a favorite resort with me. Here I saw 
the only cotton-thrasher I have yet met 
with, though it should be in every gin- 
house in the South. It is intended to; 


= 
clean out the dust and trash from the 
seed-cotton, previous to its being ginned, 
and in this succeeds admirably. T have 
made a rough sketch of it sufficient for 
you to engrave from. As a thing that 
will be interesting to our northern and 
Western friends, I procured samples of 
the cotton in all its stages. 

Mr. W. J. Ferguson, close by Wash- 
ington is a keen Horticulturist and occu- 
pies much of his time in that way. He 
has also been procuring some Berkshires, 
and makes strong threats of going on un- 
til he has a fine herd. 

Of Col. Wailes I have already spoken. 
He has for many years been experiment- 
ing with fruits, flowers and vegetables, in 
a scientific manner; and I am in hopes of 
procuring from him, the results of his ex- 
periments. It is impossible to converse 
long with him without acquiring a fond 
of information upon such subjects; still [ 
am anxious to have it from his own pen. 
He has promised to forward to you vari- 
ous rarities—such as the Cherokee rose, 
live oak, varieties of figs, grapes, &c.; some 
sods of Burmuda grass, Spanish clover, 
Texian rye, &c. 

The ladies of Washington and the 
neighborhood are enthusiastic and suc- 
cessful gardeners—particularly in the flo- 
'ral department, though the kitchen and 
fruit gardens are by no means neglected. 
[ propose taking a ride along Second 
Creek, where I am told I shall find sever- 
al extensive and well stocked Green- 
houses. 

Co]. Knight, some four years ago, pur- 
chased what was then considered, a com- 
pletely worn out cotton plantation, with 
the view of making a dairy-larm of it. 
Its surface was just sufficiently rolling to 
allow every particle of soil to wash away, 
and to form innumerable gullies. He has 
gone to work on this unpromising tract, 
knowing that the sub-soil was good, and 
would form the basis of an excellent soil. 
After a world of labor in plowing down 
the ridges between the washes, and so 
rendering the surface tolerably level, he, 
has, by sowing and feeding off cow-peas, 
rye, oats, turnips, &c., rendered a great part 
of his farm almost as good as ever it was. 
_In this he has derived great assistance 
from his little flock of sheep, the remnant 
of that originated and kept up for some 
years by Col. Wailes, being a cross of the 
Saxony on the common, old Spanish 
sheep. It is to sheep that Mississippi 
must look, to afford another and a more 
valuable staple than cotton, and to rein- 











state her exhausted cotton farms. Col 
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Knight showed me a small Bermuda grass 
meadow, from which he cut a crop of ex- 
cellent hay last summer, and which yield- 
ed the extraordinary quantity of nearly 


4 tons to the acre! 


I spenta day with Col. Claiborne, at 


Martha’s vineyard. The Col.’s zeal in 
the cause of agricultural improvement is 
great; and as editor of one of the most 
widely circulated papers in the State, he 
has itin his power to aid the cause im- 
mehaile- alk ably does he use that pow- 
er. The farm on which he now lives, is 
an old place much washed and worn; but 
though only in his possession for a single 
rear, he has made great improvements. 

le has adopted Sir Henry Stewart’s 
views, in planting shade trees, and carried 
them out in a manner that will fed, 
in the added beauty and comfort of Mar- 
tha’s vineyard, ina year or two. Fields 
of rye andl ofturnips—the latter being the 
best variety cultivated, Dale’s Hybrid, 
and a fine crop—are proofs of his man- 
agement. He is improving the stock on 
the place iy grt having amongst others 
u right good imported cow, of the short 
horn breed. By the way, Col., don’t for- 
get to send me the recipe for cooking that 


_ dish of squash! It was too great a luxury 


not to have it in common use. 

As I am just about setting out for a 
bear hunt, in the cane brakes of Louisi- 
ana, I will close for the present—and 

Am yours, &c. 





A Bear Haunt in the Big Rrake. 
Natchez, Dec. 15, 1841. 


A bear hunt! aye, and not much bear 
hunt after all. Still such as it was, you 
shall have it, with au account of all I 
saw on my first ramble through the 
Cane and Palmetto brakes of Louisiana. 

Mr, B. Alderson, of Washington, is 
opening a plantation in the Big brake, in 
Concordia Parish, some five and twenty 
miles from Natchez. All that region of 
county has been entirely unsettled until 
within a year or two, having been so 
much under water during the flood of 
1828, as to debar almost all from ma- 
king the attempt. Some few of the veri- 
est wilderness-loving squatters only had 
set themselves down, and made a preca- 
rious living by hunting; and it was the 
success of a party of these that induced 
my friend Mr. A. to propose to me to go 
and spend a week with him at his cabin 
in the brake, and join these hunters ina 
regular bear hunt. Accordingly, should- 








ering my fowling peice, and mounting an 
old brute of a hired horse, I joined him 
and we set out. 

Crossing the river to Vidalia, a scatter. 
ing little town, the county seat of Conecor. 
dia; and the locale of triend Smith's 
“Concordia Intelligencer,” one of the 
most pleasing and spirited papers I know 
of. We rode forsome miles through 
old plantations, some of them most care- 
lessly, and others most admirably mana- 
ged, along the shores of the lake from 
which the parish takes its name. Thisisa 
beautiful sheet of water, and like the river, 

resented to me, the singular fact of being 
eveed or banked in, to prevent its over. 
flowing the country. This embankment, 
and the shores of the lake for many yards 
arecompletely covered with a solid sod 
of Burmuda grass, and have a very pretty 
appearance. The day was _ pleasant; 
the lake placid and beautiful ; the road es 
fine as you could wish to drive over; the 
character of the country new, and of ex- 
ceeding interest to me; large gangs of 
laughing, singing, happy looking, well clad 
negroes at work in every field; my com- 
panion, a pleasant one—so that altogeth- 
er with my anticipations of sport at our 
journey’s end, and a little amongst the 
ducks as we went along, I do not 
know when I have had a more agreeable 
ride. After leaving lake Concordia, we 
entered the Cane, when the scene chang- 
ed; and by the time we reached the 
plantation of Mr. Lillard, with whom 
we sojourned for that night, 1 was heart- 
ily tired of it. 

Mr. L. has settled partly upon land not 
yet in market, and consequently claims, 
under the pre-emption law. It is only 
some two or three years since he com- 
menced operations, but having a strong 
force, and bebe moreover his own mana- 
ger, and an efficient one, he has a large 
and fine plantation now open. Though 
rich as it is, it is too low, and too near the 
level of the swamp for my taste. My obser- 
vations on the excellent condition of the 
negroes will come in their proper place. 

sen after leaving Mr. L.’s we entered 
the cane-brake in earnest. Think of those 
long, 20 or 30 feet canes, that you see occa- 
sionally used as fishing rods, standing over 
the whole face of the country, so thick 
that it would puzzle a good dog to find 
its way through them; and clothed to 
wards the top with rich green leaves: 
Through this the path is cut, the cane not 
unfrequently meeting over head. It 8 
occasionally varied by large palmetto 








brakes, the tops of the plants reaching UP 
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to one’s feet or even knees, on horseback. 
The cane land is some few inches, say a 
foot or two higher than the palmetto land, 
and hence more highly valued. It is of 
a lighter and more sandy nature, and as 
rich as { suppose it is possible for land to 


be. 

About noon we reached Mr. Alderson’s 
cabins—but I must cut short my rambling 
epistle, and pass over our calls at the va- 
rious plautations in the Brake, Messrs. 
Huddleston’s, Johnson’s, Glasgow’s, and 
Col. Thompson’s, and come at once to our 
appointed meeting with the Bear-hunters. 
[here are some five or six of them who 
hunt incompany, and have kept Natchez 
fully supplied with Bear meat this winter. 
lnmediately back of Mr. Alderson’s cab- 
ins they had recently killed some half 
dozen, and here accordingly, we proposed 
joining them. Wehad an early breakfast 
with Col. Thompson, and riding over to 
Mr. A.’s. tound Gray, one of the hunters, 
impatiently awaiting us, with the pack 
just coming in hearing, and in full ery. 

Shouldering his rifle, friend Alderson 
dashed into the cane on foot: whilst Gray 
and myself on horseback, valloped on to 
a point where we hoped to intercept Mon- 
sieur Bruin. Occasionally stopping in our 
gallop we heard the dogs pressing on; 
whilst Gray called my attention to his 
favorite dog—“hear her—youp, youp.— 
that’s her,—all’s right—tollow on.” he 
dogs used are a sort of cur, with a dash 
of hound blood, and were certainly, 
though they have proved themselves oth- 
erwise, @ most unpromising looking pack 
—some of them most wofully cut and 
scarred. On we pushed until our road 
came-to a termination, when we abandon- 
ed our horses and took iton foot. Then 
came the toil of a bear hunt in the cane 
brake! But with the music becoming 
clearer every moment, who could think 
of that?) The favorite dog still led on— 
all was right—“ wherever she is, there 
is the Bear”—at one time I could 
hear the awkward brute scuffling along 
within a few yards of us, but totally in- 
Visible—this only excited me to greater 
exertions, but in vain; for after a close 
chase of five or six miles, the dogs drew 
off and returned to us, and we had to 
give it up, very loath. 

My companion remarked more than 
once, that we had only a part of the pack, 
and that two bears must have been start- 
ed. Andon our return to Mr. Alderson’s 
cabins we found him and another of the 
hunters, and by them lay a dead bear—a 
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fine fat cub of about 100 pounds. His 
history of the chase ran thus: He had 
no sooner entered the cane, thap he found 
that the dogs were rapidly approaching 
him, and in a few minutes, he saw them 
and the varment within a short distance. 
He got into a thick briar patch, where our 
friend left his coat-tails! Here the dogs 
became somewhat loving, and his bear- 
ship, not to be out-done, turned and took 
the leader in his warm embrace, at the 
same time muzzling in a most affectionate 
manner about her throat. Lady begged, 
in such a pressing manner to be let off 
for this time, that friend A. rushed up to 
insist upon it; and taking a quiet aim at 
the whereabouts of bruin’s heart. he pulled 
trigger,—and alas! alas! some instanta- 
neous change in the position of the strug- 
gling animals, brought the slut’s head 
within range, and the ball made double 
work of it, passing at the same time 
through her brain and the bear’s heart! 
Here was an unfortunate affair! The 
best doy inthe pack! But well was it for 
him, that his ball told so fatally to the 
bear, for so completely was he entangled 
in the briars, that had his wound been a 
slight one, he would have had no recourse 
but his knife. and the rencountre, in all 
probability avould have been a dangerous 
one. He was shortly joined by one of the 
hunters, by whose aid the game was 
brought in. When Gray was informec of 
the death of his favorite, I felt for the poor 
fellow. Only those who have loved and 
followed a favorite dog for years, can tell 
what he suffered. “And what will the 
old woman and the children say? Poor, 
poor Lade!” Alas! poor Lady! 

Have you ever eaten a bear’s liver, 
fried in bear’s oil—no. Then you have 
yet before you one of the greatest luxu- 
ries in the world. Tiere isa rich and 
peculiar flavor to it, that 1 have tasted in 
nothing else. I have once before enjoy- 
ed the treat, and I really consider it un- 
equalled. 

We now turned our face homewards, 
and again spent the night with Mr, Lil- 
lard, enjoying his hospitality to the full. 
For you must know that Mr. Alderson 
has just commenced operations ; and rare- 
ly visiting the swamp himselt, and still 
more rarely entertaining his friends there, 
the choice of the softest plank, was almost 
all he could offer! On our way to Mr. 
L.’s, I shot down a most excessively fat 
possum, and we carried himalong. The 
fellow had been making so free with the 
fine, ripe persimmons, with which the 
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brakes abounded, that he could scarcely 
waddle. 

Next morning we breakfasted off the 
gentleman, cooked in old Varginny style 
—baked with sweet-potatoes, and served 
with pumpkin sauce. Ah! my dear sir, 
you must visit the swamp and the wilder- 
ness to eat game in perfection. 

Yours, &c. 





New Orleans, Dec. 27, 1841. 


To Cuarves Foster, Ese: 

My Dear Sir,—Here I am, at that noble 
structure,'the St. Charles Hotel—certain- 
ly the most comfortable, homelike, yet 
luxurious establishment within my ken. 
I] heve seen but little yet of New Orleans. 
Soon after my return from the swam 
of Louisiana, I learnt thata lot of Berk- 
shires, you had shipped to me, had arri- 
ved in Baton Rouge, | took the first 





boat for that place, auc on my arrival 
found a very vretty lot of pigs, under th: 


care of fricud Huston, Editor of the Ga- ,, 


zett—an enthusiastic lover of fine stock. | 
I spent afew days with him, visiting soine 
of the sugar plantations, and enlightening 
myself on the subject of sugar making.— 
Unfortunately the season was nearly over, 
so that | pou not satisfy myself entirely ; | 
we spent a day with F. D. Conrad, Esq., | 
who has been, and continues to be one 
of the mainsprings of the movements in | 
favorof agricultural improvement in this | 
State. Hehas been doing some little in | 





behind his office, which being in the ve 
centre of the burnt district, (of the seri. 
ous fire that took place in Baton Roy 
on the 23d inst.) Sorpah fear that all, op 
a at least, of the unfortunate animals 

uve been destroyed. Mr. H. has suf. 
fered with a host of others a very serious 
loss, in presses, types, paper. &c. 

Te banks of the Mississippi—the coast, 
as they are termed, present a very pecu. 
liar appearance. The plantations aye 
strung along without intermission; and 
with the handsome, singularly planned 
mansions, the large sugar houses, the 
strings of negro’s quarters, with the 
dwellings of the overseers, form altogeth- 
er a life-like scene. Some few clum 
of live oaks, and groves of oranges are 
visible; but generally speaking the whole 
country is so much below the level of the 
river, that the /evee prevents much of the 
state of things about’the premises, being 
seen. 

From what! have told you of the state 














the way of improving his stock ; but neith- | 
erhere nor at Natchez, do they goright- | 
ly to work. A part-bred animal, of either 
aog or cattle kind, provided it can be had | 
for a few dollars less, is preferred to the 

thorough-bred. This will soon work itsown 

cure. Every town and plantation along 

the river, has been flooded this winter | 
with part-bred cattle and hogs, sold for | 
thorough-breeds, when practicable, and | 
then of course at three or four times the 
real value ; but occasionally sold for what 
they really are, and then at double what 
they are actually worth. Purchasers 
should recollect with what rase.they can 
create half and three quarivr bred am- 
mals; and how doubtful is the improve- 
ment effected by breeding to a art bred 
male. 

Finding that it would require time to do 
any thing here ; and that that time, spent 
in New Orleans, would be sufficient for 
me to complete my business there, { came 








down—and I have just learnt that Mr. Hus- 
ton had removed all the hogs into the yard 





of the weather and of my health, you 
wil Met Expect ine to satis: y uch of your 
curiosity about this city. 1 meant to have 
seen all the gardens and green-houses, 
&c., but found it impossible. I looked in 
upon one smal! sale green-house, that of 
a Mr. Batch, and found it in fair order. 
I took a peep into the seed stores, and 
found in one of them a nght canny coun- 
tryman of my own, Mr. Wm. Dinn. He 
seems made for the business—careful, at- 
tentive, and cautious—and has, during 
the number of years he has carried it on, 
established for himself an enviable repu- 
tation. He imports direct, those seeds 
that it is necessary to import, together 
with bulbs, tools, books, &c., and is alto 
gether doing a very flourishing business. 

The markets always afford me a very 
pleasant and interesting stroll, when ina 
largecity. That of New Orleans exhib- 
its the most complete melange. both of 
marketables and of people, of any city in 
the world, I presume. French is the lan- 
guage of which you hear most. Trop 
cal fruits are piled upon the same stand 
with [rish potatoes and orions—oranges, 
bananas, and pine apples are here in im- 
mense quantity. Innumerable varieties 
of the field pea of the south, and of len- 
tils; of hominy &c., are sold. 1 procured 
specimens of almost all. 

I examined the market elosely. I had 
heard it highly spoken of, both as to va- 
riety and quality; and it zs well supplied; 
but to compare it with that of Cincinnat 
is absurd. One Englishman, a butcher, 
with whom I conversed, and who saw m 
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stall, side by side with some splendid hind 
quarters of mutton, and seeing I was from 
the up-country, asked me, “if Kentucky 
could beat that?” On telling him it might 
be surpassed, though not far, he remarked 
that it was Kentuck fed, and brought 
down by steamboat. His mutton was 
from Mississippi. The Attakappas and 
Opelousas beef was small, and though fat, | 
they were not well fatted. bao A looked 
skinny and flanky, the red, ce ess look- 
ing lean, being overlaid with heavy coats 
of tallow. This, it appears to me, is oc- | 
casioned in part, by irregular supplies of | 
food, but more from the wretched system 
of in-and-in breeding practised. The 
original stock of cattle is good; and even | 
now, some splendid specimens are to be | 
seen. Yourecollect, | presume, the lot of 
cattle we saw in a woodspasture, in the | 
very richest part of Bourbon county Ky., | 
last summer, and of which you made | 
some sketches. They had run in that 
pasture for forty years, allowed to breed | 
as they saw fit; aud from being origin«!!y | 
a good stock of cattle, were when we | 
saw them reduced to queer looking, mis- 
shapen creatures, about the size of a full 
grown billy-goat. Living proofs, that the | 
most abundant supply of food is, of itself, | 
insufficient. ‘This is too much the case 

with the cattle of the south, so far as I! 
have seen them. The pork, beef and 

mutton that I saw in market which had | 


been brought down in flat boats looked 


——————— 
eyeing a well fatted beef that hung in na 











anything but tempting, and the poultry, oh! | ( 
and Gardener) hands a month, with all the 


All sorts of stock and produce were rv- | 
inously low; and | heard many an up- | 
country trader, curse his luck that had | 
brought him there. Times, too, look still 
more gloomy and squally in prospect, than 
they even do now. | 

[had made my calculations for a trip | 
down the LaFourche as far as Thibadause+ 
ville, to spend a few days with my friend | 
Mr. Dinsmore, but my illaess here entire- ; 
ly prevents it. 

I find that my bantling, the Western | 
Farmer and ,Gardener’s Almanac for the | 
present year, has given universal satisfac- | 
tion even here; and a southern edition for | 
next year so much called for that the at- | 
tempt must be made. You may judge of) 
how much I have felt encouraged and | 
flattered by this. Yours, &e 


—— ——— 





Farmers—See that your tools for the | 
coming season, are in first rate order. | 
Attention to this will save in labor, more | 
than the cost of them. | 





Trembles or Milk-Sickness, 


Mount Carmet, ILLtNo!s, 
January 17, 1842. 
S. R. Jones, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—Your essay! of 21st Sept. 
1841, published in the Western Farmer 
and Gardener, by Mr. Foster, for Dec. 
1841, has just come to hand. 

It is indeed Sir, a painful task to me, 
that I cannot devote some of my time, in 
aiding to carry out such plans. I have 
just laid down manuscript enough of this 
day’s work, to have employed usual scribes 
two days to write, but Sir, I am perhaps 
the oldest of the scribes of the west, be- 
ing the only surviving officer of the first 
Supreme Court west of the mountains, 
though [ do not as yet consider myself a 
gt old man, althouhgh I was a neighbor 
to Boon in Ky., and Kenron in Ohio, the 
two most prominent early adventurers of 
the west. 

Ihave this day employed a carpenter 
to box up the nondescript vine, cultivated 
by me, which youailuded to, and have 
vouchers on hand, sufficient to prove the 
fact, viz: that this vine is the cause of the 
puking a 

1. James McManna of Logan County, 
Ohio, certifies that he had believed that 
it was the water. When a man nea: 
Springfield, Ohio, showed him the vine 


‘he out of bravado laughed at it, and toob 
the vine and ate it, saying it was as good 


as lettuce! That night he took the puk- 


'ing complaint and laid on Dr. Needham’s 


not Leedham as printed in the Farmer 


| peculiar symptoms of the disease! He 
may iving. This tificate i 
may be yet living. lis certificate is 
dated Aug. 11, 1833. 


2. Wm. Taylor of Champaign Co., O., 
certifies that he and his father tried repeat- 
ed experiments ; they gave the vine toa 
caif and it took the trembles—opened the 
stomach and found the manifold destroy- 
er, baked hard as if destroyed by prusie 
acid.— They [he and his father] chewed 
the vine and it produced a sickening ef- 
fect on their stomachs, atlecting the glands, 
and throwing up water, and that the vine 
heretofore described by me was the ident- 
ical vine. 

3. Wm. Taylor and his brother Samuel, 
doth of Champaign Co., Ohio, jointly cer- 


| tify: that Thomas Parker, a neighbor of 


theirs, gave the vine to hiscow and she 
ate it and died—that their father’s cattle 
were eflected by it—and that another 
neighbor, a Mr. Schoonmaker, finding his 
family affected with the puking complaint, 
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gave a crock of cream to his dog—he ate || jc3> The flesh of cattle dying of the 
itand died—that the crows, ravehsand buz- || trembles, has this blueish appearance ! 
zards eating the carcasses of the cattle died. There used to be, 20 or 30 years ago 
Both certificates dated 19th Aug. 1833. || and later, milk-sickness at different points 
4. John McNeil, Esq. of Ross County, || below Zanesville, in the hills back from 
Ohio, while the subject was undergoing || Marietta. 
discussion in the'papers at Columbus, Ohio, The seed requested will be sent you of 
tif I remember correctly] told me he || the nondescript vine. The poison vak go 
ought a hearty steer, gave the vine to it, | called in the south; by the northerns jg 
and it was dead the next day. called potsonivy. It clings close to a 
5. Mr. Geo. Claypoole of this County | tree and bearsa purple berry. Under your 
had a fine farm. As he could work only || first variety, you only touch one point 
with mules, his cattle and horses dying || of ‘he analinian, “scattered teeth.” 
of the trembles, he could not sell his farm. || The poison oak has uniformly five lobes 
Having pointed out the vine to him, his || on a leaf—the nondescript never has mere 
farm became healthy by his destroying |! than three, and bears from shooting out 
the vine, recovered its reputation, and he || direct, straight branches, a buff berry re. 
sold it well to Dr. Jas. Mahon, from your |sembling rotten grapes. Bigelow in the 
County. | American dispensatory says “the vines 
I could go on, but it would fill my sheet. || sometimes grow from the same root”—pny 
—Last summer, [ wrote to the Governors || such thing. The poison oak [poison ivy 
of Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana, [Illinois | bears five leavesor lobes on astem nd 
Legislature not sitting this winter] that || notched like asaw, all around the leaf 
if the Legislatures of those States would | while the nondescript, has three lobes, 
pay a Chenie’ and my expenses only, | |; never more nor less, and one and two so»)- 
would ferrct it out for them from every |) lops on each side. 
neighborhood in each State—buti reaily |i was not until this last summer, that | 
have too much to do at present of other || discovered that the poison oak (or poison 
business. [don’t desire the job. Little | ivy) on poor sandy Jand would on a feeble 
co Governors care about it!! or weak vine present only three instead 
I wag stimulated to answer your re- || of five lobes, but two were still in embryo. 
quest, to box the vine, and send it on, | But it is not from an ascending vine, that 
from what! this evening saw in the Na-'| :he carde gather the poison ; it is froma 















































tional Intelligencer: it reads as follows : t shrub, and I have called an old hunter of 
A Warning against Poisoned meat. | T'ennessee, Kentucky and Ohio who 
“Mayors Orrice New York, ? } would appear to know any discription of 


January 14, 1842. § || shrub, to a bunch of hazel bushes, and he 


Within the last ten days there have || could not distinguish it until [ put my fin- 
been in this city, 41 cases of sickness caus- |) aay amber a hos aeigge Age made 
ms: oS )DUSheS and r “) S§ii s afe 
ed, as attendant physicians agree, b . ’ 
) iar Ye eanainaline into me poe Fins | taken for swamp ash, buckeye sprouts and 
7 s . . . : | ; "Ke r ~ _— . —s> bd s! 
a established to my satisfaction that the pany Piven ce, ee te ee 
+ : ; In ¢ . é , ( | 
ison was contained in smoked beefi— : : & 
. . 4 ; | a] . sy* 7 > : 0 rgee . Ss ’ 
he beef alluded to had a blueish unheal- |) “is rascadly vine, after 30 years close per 


: oh: suit— d certainties save me 
thy appearance. The object of this no- | §4! but of all uncer 
7 ove J from the uncertainties of the Doctors— 


tice is to caution the public to inspect : 

smoked beef before sialiae it, and to an though I think that Dr. Drake has got 

none except it has the ordinary healthy hold of its first cousin.—My paper is out 
'and it is late at night. 


appearance. Spee: , 

The beef has been traced to different Yours, TH. 8. HINDE. 
stores, and to different smoke houses, indu- er ’ 
REMARKS. 


cing a belief that it was either from dis- 
eased animals, or that the beef was par- Accompanying the above letter of my 
tially spoiled before being somked. Ex- jj venerable correspondent was a neat pen- 
periments are being made with it, the re- || cil draft of the non-descript vine, spoken 
sult wf which will be communicated.— || of in it. But neither the figure of the 
None of the persons affected have died of || leaf, the remarks of my correspondent, nor 
the poison, although many of them are} the additional information gained from 
dangerously ill. Mr. Ayres, tends to weaken the suspicion 

ROBERT H. MORRIS, || expressed in my communication to the 
Mayor of the City of New York.” Farmer and Gardener, that the non-de- 
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script, El-neb-dib, isa Ruvs; but on the 
contrary I am more and more confirmed 
in that suspicion, and I shall not at all be 
surprised if this “rascally vine,” when 
properly classified, should take its = 
even among the Rhus Tozicodendrons. 
| have no doubt, however, t!i1t Mr. Hinde, 
is right in attributing this terrible disease 
to his non-descript vine. ‘The evidence of 
the fact is overwhelming, and the only 
difficulty with me is where to place this 
poisonous vegetable; but as Mr. Hinde 
has promised me the seed, [ hope to be able 
to satisfy myself before long on this point. 

The poisonivy, spoken of by Mr. Hinde, 
js not even a Rhus much less a Rhus 
Toxicodendron, but is the Ampelopsis 
Quinquefolio of Michaux, and from his 
remarks 1 am pursuaded that Mr. Hinde, 
(will my old friend pardon the thought) 
is not acquainted with the poiscn sumac 
or Rhus Toxicodendron, of Botanists. 

Since writing my essay in the Farmer 


and Gardener, I have tested the first va-| 


riety of the Rhus Toxicodendron, (radi- 
cans) by feeding large quantities of it to 
an ox, without any deliterious effects.— 
Besides, the pasture grounds of my friend 
Capt. Hampson, in the Hocking Valley, 
under the excellent superintendence of J. 
T. Brasee, Esq., of Lancaster are literal- 
ly covered with this noxious plant; and 
yet Mr. Brasee informed me ihat no 
“trembles” had ever yet 

“Disturbed the peaceful slumbers of his herds.” 

If, then, this plant is the cause of this 
disease, it must be some other variety than 
the radicans. Perhaps Dr. Drake’s book 
will throw some light upon the sub- 
ject. Willthe Dr. favor me with it? 

But my communication is already too 
long, I therefore close with my thanks to 
Mr. Hinde for his prompt attention to my 
wishes. 

Yours, &c. &c. Respectfully, 

Feb. 8th, 1842. S. R. JONES. 





- 


Warren County, Miss, Dec. 9, 1841. 
Dear Sir,—A necessary absence from 
the city, prevented me again seeing 
vou, as | was extremely desirous of doing. 
hope your trip to the South was not on- 
ly utile but dulce, as it was to myself and 
others a source of gratification. I date it as 
the era of agricultural improvement in 
“old Warren,” and entertain a hope that 
many, to usé an expression emanating 
from the “Great Spirit’* in New York, 





Porter, of the Spirit of the Times. 








will “cotton” to the impression made by 
your Berkshires and Short-horns. Those 
a sold in most instances, fell into the 

ands of wealthy, liberal and intelligent 
gentlemen who will “ go ahead” and give 
impulse to the growing spirit of improve- 
ment. Your, to my mind, very best of 
agricultural papers, not less for its great 
variety, than its condensed mass of prac- 
tical information, has created the liveliest 
interest wherever read—mine has become 
public property—let it go say I, reading 
its valuable pages will “set nobody back.” 

A great reform is manifest in the agri- 
culture of this country, and the mass of 
planters are ripe for the introduction of 
additional improvement. The low price 
of cotton, the heretofore exhorbitant prices 
of the necessaries of life, and the de- 
struction of those once talismanic bubbles, 
banking, kiting, &c., &c., the ignus fatuus 
that led the planters from the peaceful 
paths of profitable industry and indepen- 
dence, to the slough of bankruptcy and 
dependence, have all tended to this con- 
summation. As late as 1836 and 1837 few 
planters made their corn, much less meat, 
although it is notorious that it can be 
raised in this latitude with less labor than 
north of it. Planters living in the interior 
from 10 to 70 miles, purchase almost eve- 
ry grain of corn consumed on their plan- 
tations in this market at very high prices, 
to which was added the loss of time and 
cost of transporting it over bad roads ata 
busy season of the year. Experience has 
proven that it can be grown at less ex- 
expense than the cost of transporting 
it 10 miles. 

It will be strange indeed, if in a coun- 
try abounding in all natural advantages, 
yielding a more prolific return to the cul- 
tivator of the soil than any other, its citi- 
zens continue longer dependent on others 
for necessaries, which they can, 1 think, 
raise in greater perfection, and Anow with 
less labor, than those from whom they 
annually obtain them. I allude to corn, 
and meat, horses and mules, and even 
bagging and rope. By making less cot- 
ton and manufacturing the inferior qual- 
ities into bagging, there would be not only 
a great saving in expenditure but a cor- 
responding increase in the price of the ar- 
ticle caused by the diminished amount 
and superior quality of that shipped. By 
improving their lands in the cultivation of 
grasses, rotation of crops, and the raising 
of hogs, cattle, sheep and horses, the in- 
trinsic valye of property would be increas. 
ed in proportion to the diminished expen, 
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diture. The policy adopted by Great 
Britain in growing cotton in her India 
possessions, no less than common sense 
demand the adoption of a different modus 
operandi in the management of cot- 
ton-growing estates—when it is a well 
settled fact, that the most economical can 
make money by cotton planting exclu- 
sively. 

It is to be hoped a few years of adverse 
fortune, have taught us lessons of politi- 
cal and domestic economy which a quar- 
ter of a century of prosperity would fail 
to do, in the development of our domes- 
tic resources. Mississippi, with her mild 
climate and evergreen pastures possesses 
advantages unknown to the north, anda 
proper use of them would soon make her 
among the first of prosperous states. And 
as a desire pervades all classes of plant- 
ers to make more, not of cotton, but the 
necessaries and comforts of life, we may 
‘e permitted to indulge the hope that a 

eform commenced so opportunely will 
ecome general. The interior counties, 


ais year raised a super-abundance of 


corn—the improved breed of hogs are 
gradually superceding the “ravenous wood 
hog,” that can whip a bear and give him 
the first bite—the old Spanish Cow, im- 
proved by a cross with the Durham, and 
the already superior breed of native sheep 
by the blood of the South-Down. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of 
certain public spirited gentlemen living in 
Hinds county, the Messrs. Phillips, Tar- 
pley, Elliott, Peyton, and others, for the 
time and money they have, anc are ex- 
a in the purchase of improved 

reeds of stock and the experiments they 
are making with the grasses, &c., without 
they adopt the course pursued by your 
Ohio breeders, which is to force the high- 
est possible prices for their stock, and 
make fortunes by a process almost as rap- 
id as the generation of steam—in which 
event, I for one, shall cry out against 
them. 

I have the honor to be, 
Your friend, 
J. B. WILLIAMSON. 





Columbia, Ark., Dec. 20th 1841. 

Sir,—If every Planter in this section of 
country would annually remit you a dol- 
larfor your cheap, unassuming, but use- 
ful little periodical, and read it, I will ven- 
ture to say a large majority of them 
would save hundreds of dollars by it. As 
a farming people, aside from our crops of 











cotton and corn, we are excessively igno. 
rant of agriculture generally—we are go 
in every thing relating to the cultivation 
of all the small grains, grasses, improving 
and raising stock, curing and saving 
meats, rearing and cultivating fruit tree 
vegetables, and in the economy of labor, 
We plant a great deal of what we at. 
tempt to raise, and we waste a great deal of 
what we do raise; and whether it is because 
with more ease than you do who live in 
colder latitudes, and value our home con. 
suming products less; or that our habits 
of waste make them of less value to us, 
lam not prepared to say—(probably the 
latter)—but certain it is, we are seldom 
sufficiently supplied with such articles as 
we are compelled to have, and can raise 
ourselves with very iittle expense and la- 
bor. Our hogs and cattle, for instance, 
cost us nothing to raise them, but tke salt 
we feed to them, running through our 
river bottoms, they find ample food both 
in winter and summer to live on, and 
most of the time to be in good order. Yet 
few of us supply our plantations with 
the meat we consume, from our own 
sources. My own case, is perhaps, a fair 
sample of a large proportion of the Plant 
ers on the Mississippi river. I have a 
stock of cattle amounting to between two 
and three hundred head, I have as many 
hogs, and yet I have never so far, (and I 
have been planting six years,) been able 
to supply a family of black and white of 
about sixty, a year, without purchasing 
largely. 

Such a stock of cattle and hogs you 
woud suppose would be more than suffi- 
cient; they would be certainly, if properly 
managed. In Ohio you would say it 
would be bad economy even to keepso 
many, but here they cost me nothing to 
keep them, but the little salt that is fed to 
them, and the little corn that my oxen 
consume when at work, at other times they 
are in the woods, or the cane brakes, 
and many of them I do’nt see once in six 
months—they run out, run off, die and 
get scattered for miles around—and when 
one is wanted, it will probably cost as 
much time to hunt it up, and get it home, 
as itis worth when it gets there. With 
hogs we do a little better than with cattle, 
and not much either. 

My own impression is, that the want of 
pastures, and how to appreciate their val- 
ue, with the proper allowance for our igno- 


i . ° ° 2 
rance of the common principles of tarm- 


ing, leads to all this want of economy and 
abundance. I can look out from my own 





door, over near two thousand acres of land 
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in cultivation in different plantations, and 
not an acre of pasture is to.be seen among 
them all, and among them all not twenty 
acres appropriated to the cultivation of 
small grain, even including oats. Nor 
can an instance be found where a breed- 








ing sow has been put up with her litter of 
pigs and fed—or a miich cow separ ted 
from her calf and fed. Seven cows at! 
this time, barely supply my small white | 
family with milk and butter. 

There is not an acre of meadow in this | 
county, though there are twenty thousand | 
acres cultivated in cotton and corn. There | 
are very few peach orchards, though 
peaches grow as finely here as in any part | 
of the Union, and never fail—there are | 
very few apple trees, though apples grow | 
well and would furnish an ample abun- 
dance for our supply. 

Now, what do you think of a people | 
who inhabit a country where every kind | 


of vegetables can be raised in the great- | 


est abundance, where from forty to sixty | 
bushels of corn is raised to the acre,— 
where oats, rye, millets, and all the small 
grains required tor feeding, produce fine- 
ly—where cattle and hogs cost less to 


raise them, than almost in any other por- | 


tion of the Union; where the soil is inex- 
haustibly rich, and never requires manur- 
ing—end yet liwe dependent upon other 
sections of the country for a large portion 
of the provisions they yearly consume? 

You will at least, agree with me when 
I say, we are most supremely iguorant of 
all the first principles of agriculture, and 
that an investment of a dollar a year for a 
paper like yours, would save thousands 
to such a country as ours. 

Very respectiully, Yours, 
A. H. DAVIES. 
Taos. Arrieck, Esy. 





For the Western Farmer and Gard -ner. 
Common Schools No. 1, 


Mr. Editor: 

My attention was called to the subject 
of common schools, by an article in your 
paper for December last. The impor- 
tance of the subject, and the hope of be- 
ing able to say something new upon it, 
are the only apologies I shall offer for my 
present communication. 

That upon the proper education of all 
the people depends the prosperity of our 
country and the permanency of our civil 
institutions, is a truth which is no longer 
controverted ; and the only question now 
is, how shall this education be given with 


the greatest certainty, and at the least 
cost? 

There can be no doubt that the most 
certain, as well as the cheapest method of 
educating the whole people is the estab- 
lishment of common schools throughout 
the length and breadih ui ilie land. This 
our legislature has attempted to do. But 
these schools are so badly salaried, and 
so little provision is made for the comfort 
and convenience of teachers, that but few 
men well qualified 

* j* #* “To rear the tender thought, 

And teach the young idea how to show,” 
can be induced to undertake the tusk, and 
those few too generally make it a mere 
stepping stone to other and more _ profita- 
ble professions, and hence the system has 
fallen infinitely short of attaininy its ob- 
ject. To suggest a plan for the removal 
of this evil is the object of this coimmuni- 
cation. 

Men devoted to science and literature, 
such as we wish at the head of our com- 
mon schools, are rarely ambitious of the 
turmoil of political, the perplexity of legal, 
the labor of medical, or the activity of 
eo life. They are usually more 

rural and retiring in their dispositions 

and habits, and are content with an easy 
-and a certain competence, and a sylvan 
home in some sequestered shade. But 
‘neither easy nor certain employment, 
much less competence, belongs to our 
school system as at present organized. 
Hence the very men we need as teachers, 
are the least likely to become such, and 
surely if we would act the part of wisdom, 
we would atonce remove these objections. 
_ Bat how shall we remove ihe unneces- 
sary labors and vexatiois which now 
weigh down the business oj teaching, 
and make it permanent, pleasant and 
profitable? How shall we make it desira- 
ble, especially to such men as would hon- 
or the profession, and benefit the coun- 
try? 

These questions are but partially an- 
swered in the article alluded to above. 
Concert of action among teachers, and 
the establishment of a teacher’s profession, 
will do much to attain these ends; but 
they will not finish the work: for it is in 
vain that we create a profession without 
attaching to it perquisites, honors, and 
emoluments. So long, therefore, as the 
only perquisite, attached to the business 
of teaching, is the poor privilege of being 
“growled” at by every one; so long as 
the only honor is the consciousness of an 

















honest attempt to perform one’s duty; and 
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i32 Wheat Fly. 





Vor. Ill, 








so long as the only emolument is a pitiabel 
a ne grudgingly given; it is utterly 
ruitless to dignity it with the name of a 
“ profession,” in the hope of rendering it 


more permanent, and of elevating it to 


its proper rank among the learned pur- 


suits of the age. Something more agree- 
able and substantial than these must he 
devised as the teacher’s reward; and, de- 
pend upon it, as soon as we throw around 
the teacher certain rights, privileges, and 
immunities, which he shall attain to, by 
virtue of his profession; as soon as we 
make that profession sufficiently dura- 
ble to enable him 
* To read his honors in his pupil’s lives ;” 

and as soon as we create permanent sala- 
ries, varying according to the attainments 
of the teacher and the arduousness of his 
labors; we will have accomplished our 
task, and not before: and I care not how 
vigilantly we may guard the portals of 
the profession, how high the attainments, 
and how rigid the examination we may 
require, our school houses would soon be 
filled with men of the right kind, and the 
sry would be not for good teachers as it 
now is; but for good places for such teach- 
ers. 

I agree then, with with the proposition 
to establish a teacher’s profession; but I 
propose further to establish perquisites, 
honors and emoluments, suitable to that 


profession, and adequate to the attain-| 


ments of its great object. 
But my sheet is already full, and I must 


leave “my plan” for a future number. 
S. R. JONES. 


Zanesville, O., Feb. loth, 1842. 





Whest Fly. 


Mr. Eviror: 

The following communication was re- 
cently received from a lady in the vicinity | 
of Philadelphia, an ardent lover of nature 
and one who has endeavored to render 
her favorite study of Entomology of ser- 
vice to her fellow citizens, the farmers. 
The paper was published by the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences. 

After its perusal in the Section of Nat- 
ural History, on motion of Mr. Joseph 
‘Clark, the Secretary was directed to fur- 
nish a copy for publication in the West- 
ern Farmer and Gardener, hoping that 
its appearance in your print, would elicit 
further communications from your corres- 
pondents, and induce renewed observa- 
tions among your readers. + 





vations on an insect that has for some 
bar destroyed the wheat in the neigh. 

orhood of Philadelphia, I now beg leave 
to present the results. 

“To those familiar with Mr. Say’s de. 
scription, accompanied with Le Seur’s ag. 
curate drawings of the Cecidoniga, given 
in the first vol. of the Journal of the 





Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila. 
delphia. No doubt can arise as to the 
identity of the male insect here observed 
but the female differs materially in color, 
her body being black, or blackish brown, 
and the wings are destitute of the hairy 
fringe so conspicuous in the male. 

“in the months of March, April and 
May I have frequently found the larve 
feeding in the centre of the straw, from 
the root, up to above the last joint, they 
were of a pale greenish white color, 
translucent, with an internal viceral green 
line, mandibles of a dark brown color, 
At this early period the larve have fre- 
quently been so smal] that a magnifying 
glass has been neceesary to detect them, 

“The present year, (1841) my observa- 
tions were unavoidably delayed, until the 
Ist of June, when I found that the larve 
near the root had left the inside of the 
stem, and had become pupa on the out- 
side under the sheath. On the 20th of 
June, most of the puparia were empty, 
and on agitating the wheat, swarms of 








See 





flies rose from the grain where they had 
been resting. I was fortunate in obtain- 





ing one of these while in the act of de- 
positing her eggs on the grain: thus in- 
terrupted she placed six on my finger: 








“Having completed a series of obser- 


when deposited they were of a pale straw- 
color inl eichepiduonn to the naked eye, 
unless collected in numbers. On the 
same day I found larve in the straw, gen- 
erally in or above the last joint, and they 
were feeding with their heads down- 
wards. 

“The wheat, which had to this time 
promised an abundant harvest, now be- 
gan to shrivel, and a practiced eye could 
detect from its appearance, in which straw 
to look for the intruders, . 

“From June 20th to July 10th the flies 
continued to deposite their eggs on the 
grain, though at the last date few were !? 
be met with. By the 12th the grain 1p 
this neighborhood was all reapt, and 00 
that day I had asheaf placed in my libra- 
ry, where I could, with more accuracy 
watch the progress of the larve remain- 
ing inthe straw: They continued to fee 
for some days, when they became quies 
cent, fixed themselves firmly in the joint 
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by their mandibles, and with their heads 
dowuward, gradually assumed a chesnut 
brown color, the outer skin becoming the 
uparium. 

“From a handful of infected straws, 
laced under a bell glass, I have the fol- 
(iwring result;—Most of them perish- 
ed, some have passed into the pupa 
state in the centre of the culm, and a few 
of the perfect insects I have liberated by 
opening a passage with my pen-knife, and 
great numbers have been destroyed by 
the Cerappon destructor. 

“From the sheaf of wheat I have the 
following results:—Many of the larve 
perished, some become pupa without 
change of situation, and the flies con- 
tinued to rise from the straw until 
the 30th of July: of these I succeeded 
incatching twenty-six, five are Cecido- 
myas, and the rest Cerappon destructors, 
some of which are destitute of wings. 
One female Cecidomya, was of the spe- 
cies described by Mr. Say. A_ small 
number of the pupa are still to be found 
in the stubble fields 
facts it ought be presumed that the histo- 


‘ry of this interesting and destructive 


insect was decided, but the statement 
of observers whose information and accu- 
racy cannot be questioned, prove discrep- 
aucies in its history that can only be re- 
conciled by supposing that there are two 
species under observation. Those I have 
even agree with Mr. Say’s statement :— 
‘The perfect fly appears early in June, 
lives but a short time, deposites her eggs 
aud dies The remainder of Mr. Say’s 
description, will refer to that species, 
which has been observed depositing her 


eggs on the leaf of the plant.’ 
M. H. MORRIS, 
Germantown, Phila. County. Pa., Aug. 6, 1841. 





The Orchard No. 3. 
PEARS. 


Royal Winter. 


Size—Two and seven-tenths of an 
iench long ; and the same broad. 

Form.—Globular-pyriform. 

Pulp.—Rather tough, juicy, white. 

Color.— Yellowish, green. 

Surface—Dull, with numerous dark 
brown dots; and roughened witk points 
all over. 

Flavor.—Subacid. 

Stem.—Seven-tenths of an inch long ; 
#carcely sunk ; stout. 

Eye.—Slightly sunk ; moderately open. 

Seeds.—Long ; very pointed brown. 

Vou ILi—12 


. From this series of 


I 














This fruit may be kept till the close of 
winter ; but the chief excellence is in the 


name. 
Fall Butter. 


Size. Two anda quarter inches long ; 
two and four tenths wide. 

Form.—Globular ; smaller at the base. 

Pulp.—tuicy ; buttery ; tender. 

Color.—Y ellow. 

Surface.—Dull ; with fine brown dots. 

Flavor.— Delicious. 

Stem.—A little depressed. 

Eye.— Somewhat open. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that this 
is amongst the choice pears, every where ; 
but like some other valuable kinds, (per- 
haps all others that are valuable,) it will 
not bear keeping. 

APPLES. 


Glass Apple. 


Size.—Two and a quarter inches wide 3 
and nearly two inches long. 

orm.—Globular flattend at the ends. 

Pulp.—Slightly mealy ; moderately jui- 
cy; tender ; tinged with red streaks. 

Color.—Pale red in streaks, or light 
yellow ground, 

Surface.— Reflective. 

Flavor.—-Slightly acid. 

Stem.—Less than iwo-tenths of an 
inch. 

Eye.—Open; sunk. 

This fruit ripens in the 8th month. Its 
very. short stem is quite characteristic. 
It is a passable apple for the season in 
which it ripens. 

Fall Pippin. 

Size-—Three and nine-tenths inches 
wide ; three and four tenths long. 

/orm.—Globular ; ends slightly flat- 
tend. 

alg PE pues white, juicy crisp or 
very slightly tough. 

olor.—Rich yellow. 

Surface.—Reflective by rubbing ita 
little; slightly roughened. 

Flavor.—Very fine ; subacid; spicy in 
a small degree, leaving an impression of 
pungency upon the tongue. 

Stem.—Eight-tenths of an inch ; moder- 
ately stout ; even with the verge. 

Eye——Sunk ; large and open. 

Limbs spreading, lower limbs horizon- 
tal. The fruit ripens at the beginning of 
10th month; and may be kept one or two 
months. It isa fine cooking apple, and 
one of the best forthe table. Coxe re- 
presents this tree as an abundant bearer ; 
with usit is but a moderate one. It appears 
not to he our Holland Pippin. the 
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books the Holland and Fall Pippin are 


marked synonymous. 
Milam. 

Size.—T wo and seven-tenths long ; and 
the same wide. 

Form.—Conical upwards. 

Pulp.—Whitish ; rather dry ; moder- 
ately tender. 

Color.—Suffused red, upon a brownish 
yellow ground. 

Surface.—Roughened by the slightly 
prominent light brown, very distinct dots; 
dull from the numerous irregular lineoles 
every where upon the skin; with one or 
more longitudinal, prominent sea ms or su- 
tures; somewhat tuburcular at the sum- 
mit verge. 

Flavor.—Rather acid; improves by 
age. 

Stem.—Eight-tenths of an inch; rath- 
er slender ; yellowish. 

Eye.—Open; in a slight depression. 

The tree is productive ; and the fruit is 
agood winter apple. lam _ told the 
original tree is in Kentucky. 


Newtown Spitzenburgh. 

Size-—Two and a half inches long; 
two and eight-tenths in. wide. 

Form.—Globular ; slightly flattend at 
the ends. 

Pulp.--Whitish ; toughish ; moderate- 
ly juicy. 

Color.—Pale yellow; interrupted streaks 
all over, on a reddish yellow ground. 

Surface. Susceptible of a_ polish; 
dots obscure and variable. 

Flavor.—Agreeably subacid. 

Stem.—Half an inch long ; moderately 
stout; even with the verge. 

Eye.—Open ; sunk. 

A standard apple. 

abriel. 

Size.—Two and seven tenths long; 

three and one tenths wide. 


Von. It, 
Ver 


Eye.—vV ry open; showing the stam: 
ens and pistils; and extending deep. 
The verge around it, more or less tube 
culated. 

Tree spreading ; productive ; and an 
early bearer. Fruit ripens the latter 
of 9th month. It is a good table apple, 
and excellent for drying. 


Long Island Pearmain. 
Size.—Three and four-tenths inch 
wide ; two and nine-tenths long. 

Form.—Globular; diminishing towards 
the summit. 

Pulp.—Juicy; greenish-white. 

Color.— Red or a greenish ground. 

Surface.—Reflective. Some coarse 
lincoles on it. Dots, large and light 
brown. 

Filavor.—Rather acid. 

Stem.—One inch long; very slender; 
in a very deep contracted cavity. 

_ Eye—In a deep depression; open; 
surrounded by a sharp verge. 

The tree is an early bearer; branches 
spreading. Fruit, a fine winter apple; 
especially for cooking. 

If my time will permit, I will endeavor 
tosend the catalogue of Grasses, in sea- 
son for the next number; and perhaps 


another paper on the orchard. 
J. Sade 








For the Western Farmer and Gardener. 
Cultivation of the Grape. 

Some ten or fifteen years since, during 
the occurrence of one of those sudden 
impulses to which we as a people, are pe- 
culiarly subject, in matters relating to agri- 
culture, and horticulture, as well as finan- 
ces, religion and government, it was hasti- 
ly concluded that the Grape might be 
successfully cultivated in many parts of 
our country. 











Form.—Globuiar ; with an oblong ap- 
earance, owing to the part near the base, 
ing nearly as broad as the widest part. 
Pulp.— Yellowish; moderately juicy ; 
very tender; having a slight degree of 
mealiness, 
Color.—Red, much frittered; few 
streaks ; ground yellowish. 
Surface.-—Somewhat reflective, marked 
ith numerous, rather distinct lincoles. 
Dots white, very conspicuous, on the red 
portion ; comparatively few. 
Flavor.—Pleasantly subacid, with a 
slight spiciness. 
em.—Six-tenths of an inch long; 


The great body of the community con- 
tented themselves with taking for truth the 
statements made respecting it, by the 
newspapers and other periodicals. A few 
individuals tried the experiment. Of these, 
the major part were unsuccessful, from @ 
variety of causes—yet some of the re- 
maining portion nersevered, and I believe 
their labors have been crowned with the 
most perfect success. 

The point has been satisfactorily settled, 
that the rich lime-stone formations in the 
south-western parts of Ohio are as well 
adapted to this purpose as any locality 00 
earth, unless it be some volcanic regions 








very slender; in a deep cavity, barcly 
reaching the verge. 


enjoying a more uniform climate. Evi- 
dences abundant can now be brought to 
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oo — 
sustain the prediction, that within half a 
century, Cincinuati will be celebrated for 
her “vine-clad hills.” 

It is also probable that all the lands in 
the middle and northern parts of our State 
that were originally covered witha growth 
of chesnut timber, will be found, on trial, 
to be adapted to the rearing of some vari- } 
eties of this fruit. 

On the warm silecious formations 
that constitute certain parts of the south 
shore of Lake Erie, the Catawba, Isabella 
and Alexander Grape mature to the finest 
state of perfection,—and the influence of 
the Lake exempts them, as well as other 
fruits, from injury, from both vernal and 
autumnal frosts. 

The native vines spring up spontaneous- 
ly around every stump and in every fence- 
corner, on such grounds, furnishing the 





hardiest and best stock for engrafting. 

Among the causes of the failures that 
have frequently attended the efforts in 
this pursuit, the chief are a want of 
knowledge of the proper soil and prepar- 
ation, the modes of planting, pruning, and 
cultivating, and the varieties to be selec- 
ted. All these matters must be well un- 
derstood to ensure success. The necessa- 
ry knowledge and tact can be obtained by 
reading, practice, and observation. 

The number of varieties adapted to 
this section of the country is at present 
limited to perhaps four or five—but a lit- 
tle effort and perseverance among our 
horticulturists would extend it by the ob- 
taining ef new hybrids. 

A cross from the Blk. Hamburg and 
Catawba, would probably be hardy, pro- 
lific and valuable. The process of cross- 
fertilization might no doubt be effected 
hy training the two kinds of vines so 
near together that the branches of each 
while growing, could be placed in close 
contact. The seeds thus fertilized should 
be sowed and reared with much care till 
they produce fruit. [If the quality prove 
bad, the stock can be converted into a 
good kind by side grafting at the root, in 
the Spring, after the first rapid flow of 
sap has subsided, but before the buds ex- 
pand. A neater and more certain was? 
would no doubt be obtained by artificial 
fertilization, after Mr. Knight’s method. 

A recent visit to Mr. Mottier’s vineyard, 
four miles west of this city, convinces me 
that my conclusions in regard to this mat- 
ter are not incorrectly formed. 

He is an enterprising man, of Swiss de- 
cent—who understands the practical details 











of the business of cultivating the Grape 


and manufacturing of wine. At this time 
he has about six acres of ground occupi- 
ed for this purpose. 

Every thing connected with his estab- 
lishment wears the imprint of regularity, 
neatness and judicious arrangement— 
and the annual returns | am assured are 
certainly of so great an amount as to am- 
ply repay him for his labors. 

I look upon this subject with great in- 
terest in another point of view. During 
an extensive practice in the medical pro- 
fession for more than twenty-five years, I 
have frequently found it important to em- 
ploy wine and other diffusible stimulants 
as medicine. 

Whatever other medical men may 
say or think of the matter, I must state 
that I cannot in all instances find in the 
materia medica a substitute for them, 
and while lam disposed to goas far as 
any one in excluding strong drinks from 
the daily use of people in health, | must 
express my satisfaction at finding that we 
can provers in our own country a pure, 
healthy wine, well adapted to medical 
purposes, and far superior to the adulter- 
ated, poisonous foreign compounds that 
often find their way to the bed-sides of 
the sick under the names of Lisbon, Ma- 
deira, &c. 

_Mr. M. makes wine principally, I be- 
lieve from the Catawba Grape that is 
pure, and when of proper age is more 
suitable for the sick than almost any that 


is imported. 
J. P. KIRTLAND, 
Cincinnati, March 3, 1842, 





To Cnartes Foster, Ese: 
A Stroll in the Woods near Baton 
Rouge, 
Friday Evening, 28th January, 1842. 


A very few hours sufficed to tire me o1 
the dull monotony of this beautifully situ- 
ated, old fashioned, frenchified, still little 
place; so picking up my gun, I strolled 
into the woods. 

What a delightful change! Thanks to the 
enterprising character of the inhabitants 
of Baton Rouge, I found the woods for 
miles around almost entirely in that con- 
dition I love best—in a state of na- 
ture. Not a twig cut; every tree and 
bush festooned with creepers; numerous 
open glades, beautifully sodded with Ber- 
muda grass, scattered about with an oe- 
casional spreading Magnolia, or oak ou: 
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‘that beautiful half evergreen, half pen- 
dulous character, so common in the South, 
standing in the centre; the logs cover- 
ed with rich mosses new to me; and 
the whole alive with birds and _in- 
sects, many of which I had never seen 
before. 

Wandering leisurely on I came to a 
lonely spot, on the high bank of a little 
rivulet, where a moss-covered log offered 
a most me ame lounge. Here I sat me 
down; threw off my coat, and neckcloth, 
for the day was warm; laid aside my gun, 
and cast my eyes around me. 

What an endless variety was here! My 
couch alone would afford a naturalist a 
month’s study. I, though but an indiffer- 
ent botanist, discovered some five or six 
varieties of mosses, each of which was in 
itself astudy. Insects innumerable were 
scattered about, of whose nature ard hab- | 
its I knew almost nothing. On turning 
over a sheet of the mossy cevering, I found | 
four varieties of shells, old acquaintances, | 


and hailing them as such, I carefully re- | 


placed their shelter, Some movement | 
made roused a lizzard from his lair, and 
with the speed of light, he dashed along 
the log to its further end, where stopping, 
he afforded me an opportunity of scanning 
him closely, and really he was no beauty! 
The gaudy and rich colors of many of his 
tribe, and which he altogether lacked, re- 
deem their loathsome form and render 
them even objects of beauty. 1 once kept 
one a prisoner for many months, whose 
coat was one of the most resplendent col- 
ors, and such as all the skill of the paint- 
er cou.d not imitate. The little fellow be- 
came so tame as to take flies from my hand, 
and to recognize my approach—on that 





branch covered with the long waving feg. 
toons of Spanish moss—gloomy and gray, 
casting an almost sepulchral shadow o’er 
the tree. I like it—at first I did not—jt 
made me melancholy to look on it—byt 
that soon wore off, and now I like it. 

In the rivulet at my feet, sported my- 
riads of the minnow tribe; whilst on its 
moist banks, crowds of butterflies basked 
in the sun. 

All around me the little birds twittered 
—those of God’s creatures (saving, ever 
and always, woman) in whose society | 
most delight. Many of them were stran- 
gers, whose acquaintance I would gladly 
have made; but to slay them, I could not 
then, and I had noother means. I recog- 
nized the Pewee, Red Bird, (Cardinal 
Grosbeuk ) hermit and ferruginous T hrusb- 
es, the Robin, Cedar bird, Jay, crested 
and black-capped Titmice, brown Creep- 
er, golden crested Wren, Carolina Wren, 
red-headed, golden-winged, downy and 
| orange crowned Woodpeckers, the Dove, 
Goldfinch, Nuthatch, some of the smaller 
_Sylvias, Sparrows of different kinds, Sow- 
hee, ané Bluebird with some others—shew- 
ing however, but very few varieties that 








i do not alsowinter with us, and are to be 


found in shaded nooks in moderate weather, 

The Mocking-bird alone, however, gives 
a novelty and charm to the woods 
of the South which we can _ never 
find where he is lacking. True, they 
have of late years become more numer- 
ous all over the west, and are even found 
as farnorth as Detroit. But here, they 
are in hundreds—here is their home, their 
favorite abiding place. Naturally bold 
and courageous, he flits along before you 
without any seeming fear—flying with an 





of a stranger, he instantly concealed him- 
self. Some accident befel his cage, and 
[lost him. But this is a digression. 

Under my feet was a carpet of violets | 
—pretty blue violets, and of the sweet, | 
modest little wood-sorrel, both in full | 
bloom, 

Overhead, my canopy was formed of 
magnolias and of hollys. The former the 
most stately and splendid of evergreens 
—what would I not give to see it covered 
with its snowy blossoms! The latter now 
in its fullest beauty ; its rich and delicate 
coat of green, so different from the deep, 
dark livery of its neighbor, the magnolia, 
spotted over with numerous bunches of 
bright scarlet berries. Taller than either, 
and stretching its gnarled limbs far to- 
wards heaven, leafless and grand, stood 
the swamp-gum—its every twig and 








easy, graceful, careless motion, resembling 


} no living thing so much, as a happy _joy- 


ous girl waltzing round a room, alone, 
and to the music of her own sweet voice, 
and from the impulse of her own happy 
exuberance of spirits—innocent and gay 
-—careless of who admires or who finds 
fafilt. Thus it is with the mocker ; and as 
he bears his graceful form along, from 
tree to tree, his movement and gait d fler 
as much from the flight of others of his 
tribe, as that of her I have described, from 
the lengthy stride of the man of business, 
his face turned towards the bank, at five 
minutes to three! 

After several hours of the most perfect 
enjoyment, I took my way towards town, 
following the meanderings of the rivulet 
Every step brought me food for pleasing 
thought; and I reached mine inn, a hap 
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pier, a calmer, and methinks, a better 


an. Yours, &c., 
r 7. A. 





For the Western Farmer and Gardener. 
Caltivation of Indian Corn. 

As the season for planting corn is near 
at hand, perhaps the readers of the Farm- 
er and Gardener may not regard as 
wholly uninteresting, a few ideas of one 
who has had some experience in the cul- 
ture of that plant for several years, in 
soils of various character, and in cli- 
mates of several deyrees diflerence in 
jatitude. 

The writer is aware that there are oth- 
ers who have had a much more extensive 
acquaintance in this business than himself} 
but he believes that his experience has_ 
been sufficiently extensive to enable him | 
by the exercise of close observation and | 
study, to learn something of the natural | 
habits of the,»plant, and by comparison of | 
different processes of culture, under dif- 
ferent circums'ances, to judge wiich is, 
most expedient and profitable. Neverthe- | 
less, hie own opinions are 





ibmitted with 





due deference to those of others. | 

Corn requires a warm climate, and a 
deep light soil is most congenial to its | 
growth. Insuch soils, its roots are known | 
to penetrate to a great depth, and from | 
this circumstance it is sustained under a/| 
degree of drought, which would destroy | 
many other plants. 

On soils which are naturally adapted | 
to the growth of corn, much less labor, is | 
of course required for its production. | 
Thorough ploughing, as near to the time | 
of planting as may be, with strict atten- || 
tention to keep the weeds down, wil! gen- | 
erally give, on such land, a good erop. 

As to the proper space detween the | 
hills, number of stalks to the hill, &c., | 
much depends on the quality of the soil, | 
and on the character of the variety culti-| 


vated. And in the selection of variety, | 
too, reference should be had to the quali- | 
ty of the soil, as well as to the nature of 
the climate. A variety which is inclined | 
to produce large stalks, and is late in ripen- | 
ing, should by no means be put on thin 
land; for the natural food of the crt, 
would be so much exhausted in producing | 
the etalk that the ear would fail for want of | 
nourishment. But on land sufficiently rich, | 
the same variety might be found highly | 
productive. The different kinds require 
more or lessspace, according to the heigth 
&c., to which they are inclined to grow. 
The smaller the kind, the closer may be 
Vor li—12* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the planting, and the larger the kind, the 
more space should be given. On soils of 
middling quality, about four feet by three 
and a half, for the medium sized kinds usu- 
ally cultivated here does well, where it 
is wished to work among the rows both 
ways. ‘That no vacancies should occur, 
and that each hill may contain the requi- 
site number of stalks, it is best to plant 
an extra number of kernels. The old 
rule of the negro, of planting “one kernel 
for de crow, one for de ground-squirrel, 
one for de worm, and three to stand,” is 
not a bad one. 

On light soils,as has been before said, 
little more is needed in cultivation, than to 
keep down the weeds, and a harrow and 
cultivator, if properly used will accom- 
plise this object effectually. They leave 
the land level. which is best on several 
accounts. It exposes less surface to be 
dried by the sun and air—of course re- 
tains moisture better—and the roots of 


| the corn are permitted to extend them- 


selves over, and draw nourishment from 
the wiole soil—to fasten themselves 
strongly in it, thereby resisting the force 
of winds, &&. Where the ground is 
thrown into sharp ridges by the plough, as 
is often the case, many of the horizontal 
roots are burnt up by the sun, and the 
corn cannot get a strong fouthold, because 
many of the roots, which operate as 
braces are necessarily short. 

But it is frequently necessary to raise 
corn on land which is not as light as could 
be wished, or as seems mosi congenial to 
its growth. Here, a somewhat different 
process is needed. The tendency of the 
ground to become too solid, to bake, must 
be counteracted. For this purpose, tools 
must be used which will penetrate to a 
considerable depth. While the corn is 
quite small, such tools may be run close to 
it withoutinjury. A shovel plough, right- 
ly constructed, which, by the way, is sel- 
dom to be met with, is a most admirable 
implement for this business. The use of 
this and the cultivator alternately, using 
the cultivator last, and leveling the ground 
on “laying the corn by,” as it is termed, 
makes excellent work. Mr. John Slaugh- 
ter, one of our most systematic farmers, 
and who succeeds better in raising corn 
on stiff and not very rich land, than any 
other man I know, uses first, when the 
corn is very small, a harrow, and after 
that a narrow shovel-plough—loosening 
the ground frequently and thoroughly, 
before the roots of the corn have much 
extended themselves, that they may have 
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free scope to spread and get the possession 
and benefit of the soil. 

As the corn increases in size, the shov- 
el plough is not run so close to it or quite 
so deep, and at last he levels the surface 
with the cultivator. Mr. S. says he is de- 
termined in future, to use in the earl 
corn culture, an implement the good ef- 
fects of which he has repeatedly tested on 
stiff lands in Virginia, but which he has 
not yet tried here. It is a coulter, attach- 
ed toa beam, with handles, to be run 
among the corn, and close to it when 
small, fur the purpose of keeping the soil 
toa centthonite extent, open and loose 
—to let through superfluous water, if 
there be any, or permit the exhalation of 
moisture from the substratum, if it is 
needed by the growing crop. This tool 
Ihave never tried, but can easily see 
that in many instances it would be very 
useful. 

On land which is liable to become too 
compact and heavy, an inverted sward 
furnishes a good bed for corn: as the 
vegetable fibre tends to prevent this diffi- 
culty, and its decomposition makes a good 
mould and supplies the crop with tood. 
Some are in the habit of ploughing their 
sward ijate in the fali season, or at any 
time in the winter, when the ground is not 
frozen. There are two reasons assigned 
in favor of this practice. First, that the 
work is done when there is little else to 
do—and second that it destroys the ‘“cut- 
worms” by exposing them to the action 
of the frost. The first reasou is very 

lain—how much weight should be al- 
owed to the latter, [ cannot from experi- 
ence, determine. I have sometimes heard 
another argument advanced in favor of 
fall and winter ploughing—viz: that the 
sod becomes more rotten and better fitted 
for a crop the next season. This, 1 am 
satisfied is entirely fallacious. Whoever 
will test the matter by experiment, will 
find thatsward which is ploughed after 
the grass has considerably started in the 
spring, will be rotton much sooner than 
that which was ploughed in the fall or 
winter previous, and will also be much 
lighter through the season. Where there 
is no danger of worms, I should much pre- 
fer that the ploughing should be done as 
near the time of planting, as is practica- 
ble. Then the furrows are not beaten 
down and run together by the heavy 
rains of winter and spring; the invigora- 
ting action of the season has filled the sap 
vessels of the grass—decomposition quick- 
ly takes place, and the growing corn, fed 











————2 
by the gases evolved by fermentation 
with a mellow bed in which to extend its 
roots, is pushed rapidly to maturity. 

In harvesting the crop, the practice of 
cutting and shocking, seems coming into 
vogue with all good farmers. Proper! 
managed the corn saved in this way, js 
actually better and heavier than if the 
stalk is left to stand till it dies, or is killed 
by frost; while the fodder furnishes the 
best of winter food for cattle. It may be 
cut vp and cured much earlier than some 
+ imagine, and the earlier this cap 

e done, provided it is well saved, the 
better will be the fodder. As soon as the 
corn becomes glazed as it is called, or 
fairly begins to harden, it cau be cured, 
Cut and put together part of the shocks, 
say four rows nearest the shocks, leaving 
a sufficient number of rows standing, to 
make the shocks of the desired size. Let 
what is first cut, stand a day or two to 
dry, and then cut the remainder, anc finish 
the shocks—letting them dry awhile be- 
fore Liey are DoUnd, if Ht is Necessary, 

SANFORU HOWARD. 

Zanesville, O., March, lo+2. 





Irish Potatoes, 
Loc Hatt, Feb. 16, 1842. 
Mr. Affleck: 

Though every farmer in this country 
plants more or icss » the Irish Potato , 
and generally succeeds pretty well, yet we 
scarcely ever plant more than enough for 
eating, while young, during the summer. 
[ think one reason of our not planting 
more, arises from the difficulty, of grow- 
ing the right sorts, or ata proper time, 
thanin their keeping. I have this winter 
in the month of January, dug the “Rohan” 
Potato, perfectly sound; last spring [dug 
the * pink eye ” even after having planted 
the nextcrop. I ofler not my opinions on 
this common crop, with the view to be of 
any matcrial advantage, to my peers ; but 
as there are many, who are now commen- 
cing the farming business, I may be able 
to aid by giving the result of my experi- 
ence. 

| cut potatoes into three or four pieces 
owing tosize, unless they are small, then 
in only two pieces, planting those of size 
of walnut whole; have cut them several 
days before planting, rolled in ashes; but 
think it better to cut as I plant, having 
had potatoes to rot, be very slow in com- 
ing up, and not able to account for it 
otherwise. I plow the land about four 
inches deep ; would deeper if I could, with 
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a turning plow, then lay off rows three 
feet apart, (the best crop I ever made 
was in second year land, two and a half 
feet apart) with a shovel plow; if old 
land, return in same furrow, two or three 
times until | have opened deep and clear ; 
then fill up the furrow with leaves, or long 
litter, drop the cutting and cover with two 
furrows of plow; when the sprout of the 

tatoe is putting up, run an iron tooth 
Say over the ridge; if covered well, the 
harrow will not injure the plant; immedi- 
atly after throw up earth with a turning 

low; should the earth bake, or become 

ard, 1 have run a narrow plow called 
bull tongue, as near the potato as is pru- 
dent, or the bar of a turning plow, then 
threw up earth. The after culture can 
be performed with what we term here. 
a double shovel, the moulds throwing the | 
earth one way, but only used for surface 














culture ; the plant should be kept clean) 
until in bioom. I plant from middle to | 


come in ata time when vegetables are re- 
ally advantageous; if boiled, hogs will 
eat greedily: too many farmers entirely 
lose sight of their true interest, in the feed 
and care of that valuable portion of our 
property~our slaves. A small patch of 
potatoes, cabbage, beans, &c., &c., will 
not only keep them more exempt from dis- 
ease, but is actually a saving. A man 
with an abundance of vegetables, and a 
variety, will be very content with two and 
a half pounds of bacon, whereas four 
er is not a whit too much with only 

read ; they drink less water, are of course 
less subject to injury by those long 
draughts of cold water, while very warm. 
Nota day, scarcely, since I have taken 
the reins here, have we seen cause to 
want vegetables. I have been here more 
“than twelve months and a day.” We 
can now have on our table, potatoes both 
sweet and Irish, carrots, parsnips, cab- 
bage, turnips, leeks, squash, peas, and 
made too. 


last of February the “ London Ladies,” a pumpkins of our own home 
beautiful, clean, smooth, roundish white! But I have forgot, I was on potatoes: 
potato, or the “ Pink Eye,” a rather long} havine got so far off the track as to com- 
potato, smooth white skin and pink eyes ; _mence bragging I must stop, though not 
dropping from eight to twelve inches apart, | until I say, | have a method in my brag- 
according to size of potato or cutting; 1 | ging—it is to thisward—brother farmer, it 
perler a good size cutting. | can be done, will you “try” it. 

For fall crops plant the red potato— | Yours, &e. 
along red skin, pearly flesh variety—about M. W. PHILIPS. 
the 10th of June, in rich, alluvial soil,— | 
low ground. | Agricultural Papers, &c,. 

I have tried a variety of manure, and | Loc Hat’. 
for the small quantity we plant,—seldom | Mr. Affleck: __ 
over a barrel—the leaves gathered from A large majority of the farmers of the 
the woods, and planted in a light soil, or| South are opposed to periodicals, on the 
new ground, will be found probably as good subject of agriculture, if published in a 
as aliy—cotton seed is very good, ensuring | more northern latitude, urging that they 
an earlier crop:—hog hair in the row, will || give no practical views of planting arti- 
show in colour of the leaf during the | cles, for a southern latitude. I am willing 
whole season, adarker green. As near as, to admit your northern papers would be 
can “guess,” the quantity required on an | better to us, if they contained good prac- 
acre, will not vary far from twenty bush- | tical results, and modes of our peculiar 
els, and if planted about the middle of | products; but, at the same time, insist, 
February, we may “calculate ” on eating | that papers, published in the midst of a 
hew potatoes as early as the 15thof May | scientific community, by zealous, intelli- 
—last season a neighbor of mine had them | gent editors, aided by such men as Solon 
earlier and planted I think after the 25th. | Robinson, James M. Garnet, &e., will give 

I would advise planting large cuttings, || as much valuable information to the 
about middle of February, in fresh, light |) southern farmer as a work merely giving 
rich soil, near the surface but about three | a detail of our cropping here. We re- 
inches deep, in drills three feet apart, and | quire something else than the mere know- 
about ten inches between sets, harrow | ledge as to planting corn, cotton and po- 
when coming up, then earth up and keep | tatoes: much of this we cannot get in the 
clean and mellow: | mean by planting | south, nor can we expect such valuable 

e 


near the surface. If a furrow be opened, | scientific knowledge from men who do not 


fill nearly up with leaves or litter, then | study the subject, as by those whose edu- 
cover with turning plough. I know of a cation fits them, and whose devotion ena- 
better or cheaper food for negroes; they '' bles them to examine and give the results 
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of their enquiry. We of the South could 
equally give light, but there are so few 
of us who feel that lively interest that al- 
most only qualifies for successful research. 

Why do not these gentlemen support 
the “Southern Agriculturist,” . published 
in Charleston, the “ Farmers’ Register,” 








We cannot doubt that land, too poor 
to produce more than ten bushels of ¢o 
has been made, by the industry and man. 
agement of a good farmer, to yield twenty 
or more ;—would it not, then, be wise tp 
profit by their experience? Although jn 
this State, by care and judgment, even 





published by Edmund Ruffin, in Rich- 
mond? or why did on, not keep from 
sinking the “ Mississippi Farmer?” or now 
rally around the “Southern Planter,” pub- 
lished in Natchez? I can only answer 
to these by saying, those who say and 
act thus, feel not an interest in their pro- 
fession, and have no idea of supporting 
any paper. I have visited the dwellings 
of farmers here, and found political papers 
by 2’s, 3’s, and often half a dozen—not 
one on their own business; feeling, I 
draw the inference, more interest in po- 
litical juggling than in scientific research, 
or practical detail in agriculture. As for 
my own part, I have pressed on them to 
subscrihe to some farming work—any 
one; I do recommend some in preference, 
truly; but my object is gained when I get 
one to read, as | aim at gei.ing them to 
read, feeling assured that this will beget 
thought and interest on the subject. I 
know my countrymen well—know they 
have the talents and zeal, if only placed 
in a proper channel, and firmly believe no 
country can show a more enlightened 
community than our South-west. 
Farmers have a rooted aversion to en- 
croachments on established usages and 
customs. This is all well and right, but 
itis neither well nor rightto reject without 
seeing or examining. Agricultural works 
do not force our farmers to adopt other 
lans; they only point out what writers 
elieve to be good, basing their recom- 
mendations on practice. If they contain 





good reasons for a change, why not em- — that those few who do possess any 


brace them to a sufficient extent to think 


cotton seed lias been improved, or kept in 
a state of improvement, so as to command 
50 to 100 cents per bushel, yet there are 
very few who ever try this—they buy 
seed, and insist they deteriorate in our 
country. My own opinion is, we can im- 
— our seed, though not always the 

est economy. It is often best to get im- 
proved seed—then keep it so, by selection 
and taking care of; and I think all lar- 
mers will do more or less of this sort of 
business if they will only read on their 
profession. I do most earnestly request 
of each one who may chance to read this, 
to subscribe to some paper devoted exclu- 
sively to farming, and ask, of all those 
who now subscribe, to make it a point to 
press this matter home to his nearest 
neighbor. We all have some influence; 
let each exert it in this matter, and thus 
make us really more happy and indepen- 
dent, 

I am, dear sir, yours, &c. 
M. W. PHILIPS. 











Wine Making, 
Cincinnati, O., 9th March, 1842. 
Isaac Dunbar, E'sq., of Washington, Mi: 


My Dear Sir—I feel a great desire to 
give you what information I can gather, 
relative to the modus operandi of the 
vignerons of this vicinity in wine-maki: g3 
but fear that I shall not be able to be 
sufficiently minute to aid you much. But 
I shall do my best. It unfortunately hap- 


nowledge or experience in such matters, 


on them, or give a small, accurate trial? || are either such men as are not in the hab- 


If good, acknowledge; if bad, reject. It 


it of writing, or are not public-spirited 


has been said that the wise can bé con- || enouzh and sufficiently obliging to take 


vinced, fools never. 


upon themselves the trouble. If it had 


“ Necessity is the mother of invention.” || happily been otherwise, you, and others 
Where the cultivators of the soil have to || persevering and pelea 62 ap as you, 


work hard, to make what others can by || would not have ha 


to struggle on through 


moderate exertion, it seems reasonable || years of unsuccessful experiments to ar- 
that they will be discovering somethirg || rive at a good result; but would at once 


new, and that they will be more devoted 


have been put on the proper track, and 


than the others; for it is a natural quality || have been enabled more quickly to arrive 
in the human family not to exert, where || at success in your efforts. 


exertion is not a requisite to get along. 


I shali leave you to refer to your books 


From this I infer that the North have || for every thing connected with the com- 
more good farmers than the South—-then, || parative qualities of the must, and for 











if so, why not learn from them ? 


such particulars as you will be likely @ 
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find there, and confine myself to a few |! ed bushel of Catawba grapes affords four 


simple items, learnt from my own obser- 
yation, or from one of our most successful 
vignerons—Mr. John E. Mottier. 
As I mentioned to you in conversation, 
some short time ago, the varieties of the 
rape cultivated here, for wine-making, 
are the Catawha, Isabella, and Cape or 





Schuylkil Muscadel. Another variety 


gallons juice. If this is rich enough to 
bear up an egg, so as to show any portion 
of its surface above, it is strong enough. 
If not, add sugar until it is. From six to 
ten ounces of New-Orleans brown sugar 
to the gallon is most commonly added. 
It must be put into the vessel placed for 
the reception of the juice as it flows from 


jas been recently much lauded, and [| the press, and well mixed previous to the 


5 . | 
think deservedly—not however as a wine, | 


but as a table-grape. I allude: to the va- | 
riety called by Mr. Longworth the cigar- || 
box.* Two cuttings were given to Mr. 





slightest fermentation taking (pew This 
Mr. Moitier seems to dwell upon very 
particularly. The grapes are gathered 


when fully ripe; if there are any unripe 


Longworth some years ago—left at his | and decayed berries on the bunches, they 
house in a cigar box, by some one, with- | are picked off. They are then placed ina 


. | 
out any particulars accompanying them. | 
They were engrafted on strong stocks, { 


large tub or other vessel and crushed, 
taking care to bruise none of the stems 


and have since become large vines, as || and seeds that can be helped, as they im- 


have also those propagated from them. 
| spoke of the variety to yourself and 
other gentlemen in Mississippi; and I 
bore to Mr. Longworth the polite re- 
quest of the following gentlemen to be 
furnished with even a single cutting or 
two:—yourself,and Wm. St. John Elliot, 
J. F. H. Claiborne, Wm. J. Ferguson, B. 
L. C. Wailes, C. S. Tarpley, and M. W. 
Philips, Esquires. But, as did a like re- 
quest made through me by several gen- 
tlenen in Kentucky, last season, it met 
with a decided denial. [ much regret 
that such shovld be Mr. Longworth’s 
olicy. It is not for me to explain it. But 

feel confident that a like favor asked by 
him of any one of the distinguished gen- 
tlemen I have named, would have been 
at once complied with, let the bearer of 
the request be ever so unworthy. 

But 1 digress. The Isabella has been 
rejected for some time, as a wine-making 
grape. Of the other two named, the Ca- 








tawba ranks first, the Cape second. 

The Catawba generally bears a plenti- 
ful crop; the grapes ripening well. The 
Juice is abundant, and of good specific 
gravity, varying of course with the loca- 
tion, soil and season. In very warm and 
dry seasons, the must is richer than dur- 
ing wet ones, and contains more saccha- 





rine matter 1 aR | enough, how- 
ever, to make a good wine without the 
addition of more, in some form. A round- 


*By the way, during a short trip through part of 
Ohio, in October last, met with some one, a reader 

_the Farmer, who assured me that he knew the 
original vine, from which the cuttings here spoken 
of were taken—that a Dr. Brown sent them, &c.— 

her particulars were given me, of which I made a 
hete at the time—but it unfortunately happens that 
my entire mermoranda of that trip have been lost or 
mislaid. If this should meet the eye of the gentleman 
with whom I conversed, I should be glad indeed to 
hear from him on the subject. 








| part a roughness and astringency to the 


wine. In Europe the berries are crushed 
by treading with the feet. Where a clear 
wine, of the finest flavor and most agreea- 
ble aroma is wanted, the must is placed 
at once in the press, previous to its fer- 
menting in the least, and the juice run 
off through a fine hair sieve into a pipe 
or hogshead, in which the sugar, if an 
is found necessary, has been placed; and, 
after ithas been completely dissolved and 
stirred up, the juice is allowed to under- 
go a ——- fermentation, without be- 
ing disturbed. When that becomes so 
far reduced as to render it safe to close 
up the bung-hole, it is done, and an air- 
hole bored near it. When this is no 
longer necessary, it is also closed up.— 
The wine is then allowed to stand until 
it fines, which, unless too rich, it will ge- 
nerally do by the first of March. If not 
fined then, take the whites of eggs, in 
the ratio of half a dozen to furty gallons, 
and beat them up effectually; in fact, until 
they are a mere froth; mix with them 
some of the wine, and pour the whole into 
the pipe, mixing effectually—allow the 
whole then to settle, and, when perfectly 
fine, rack off into casks or bottles. If the 
temperature of the cellar be too low, the 
wine will fine slowly—if too high, it will 
be apt to sour. About 45 of Fahren. 
may be considered the medium. The 
large cellars in Liverpool are carefully 
kept at 47. If the juice be of great spe- 
ciffe gravity—floats an egg very high— 
it will ferment best in greater quantity— 
if weak, in lesser quantity, and be oo 
apt to sour. 

If you desire to produce a dry, rough 
but strong wine, without reference to fla- 
vor, ferment the must before pressing.— 
After the grapes are carefully and equally 
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crushed, leave them in a cask or other 
vessel, throwing a few folds of blanket 
over it. Allow the fermentation to pro- 
ceed until the pumice rises to the surface, 
begins to crack open, and is covered with 
white bubbles; the pure juice must then 
be drawn off from below, and afterwards 
press the pumice. 

In making wine from the Cape grape, 
the same process is pursued, with these 
differences: About one pound of sugar 
may be added to every gallon of Cape 
juice. It will most commonly fine itself 
by New Year’s, without any artificial 
means being used. It makes a very 
agreeable wine. 

These hints may be the means of point- 
ing out to you the causes of your want of 
entire success in your experiments hither- 
to—ifso [I shall be gratified. The country 
would be highly indebted to you for a 
short account of your attempts at intro- 
ducing the cultivation of the grape, and the 
making of wine, in Mississippi; the par- 
ticulars of your success, and your views 
of the difficulties you have had to contend 
with. Your doing so would be the means 
of extracting much useful information on 
the subject. If every plantation in the 
South had a vineyard of sufficient extent 
to afford each hand a pound or two of 
ripe grapes per diem, during the season, 
there is no doubt it would add immensely 
to their health. The space occupied and 
the expense of tending them would be a 
mere trifle. 

A lack of space compels me to leave 
your other enquiries unanswered for the 
present. 

I am, my dear sir, 

Yours very respectfully, 





Sheep Raising in Illinois, 


On the importance and practicability of 
growing fine Wool on the wild herbage 
of the uncultivated Prairie. 

The produce of Illinois chiefly consists 
of corn, pork and beef. As these articles are 
raised by every farmer in the State, they 
are reduced to the lowest price ; to a price 
too low to allow of any hired labor in their 

roduction. Corninmany parts of the State 
is worth only ten cents per bushel. Hogs 
and cattle are raised to consume this corn, 
which, in its original shape will not bear 
the cost of five miles land carrage. The 
rk and beef, when made is only worth 

2 or 3cents per pound. The costin land 


or water oarriage is two or three cents per | 





ting to convey itto New Orleans, 
hus, the farmer must give one half of 
his manufactured produce (for beef and 
pork are made from grass and corn) to 
carry the other half to market. It is time 
then, to seek out some other article of 
produce of more value, into which to tury 
our grass and corn. 

This article is to be found in fine wool, 
Fine wool, washed on the sheep’s back, ig 
worth about 50 cents per pound in the 
western markets of Louisville and Cincin- 
nati. The markets of France, England, 
and the Eastern States, are open to us for 
wool, and 3 to 4 cents per pound, will carry 
itto either ofthese places. To those who 
may doubt if our rich soils, coarse her- 
_bage, and warm summers, will allow of 
the production of fine wool, I will give 
the result of my experienc, on a_ flock of 
400 sheep, bred and tended by me in this 
State, and upon this farm for seventeen 
years. I am now enabledto present to 
the citzens of Illinois, a native breed of 
fine wooled sheep, sound in eonstitution, 
compact in form, and clothed with wool 
as fine as any produced by Spain or Saxo 
ny. These valuable animals graze upon 
the prairie in spring, summer and autumn, 
and are fed with hay and a small quantity 
of corn in the winter. They endure ‘the 
heat of summer better than any of the 
coarse wooled breeds. The numerous 
advantages to persons wishing to grow 
fine wool, trom having a flock like this to 
resort to within the State, can be sufficient- 
ly appreciated only by those who have 
experienced the weary toils and heavy ex- 
pense of importing a breed of animals so 
tender as sheep, and naturalizing them to 
the food, soil and climate of this State. 

I will now offer afew observations upon 
the management of a flock, by a farmer 
yet unprovided with tame grass. I can- 
not consent that our citizens should wait 
until they have provided themselves with 
tame grass before they begin to establish 
their flocks, when there is more prairie 
grass burned, and more corn sold at 10 
cents per bushel, than would yield an an- 
nual revenue to the State of twenty million 
of’ dollars, if turned into sheep and wool. 
Leta farmer procure from fifty to two 
hundred ewes of any breed, in the best 
and cheapest way he can, then put them 
toa fine wooled ram. It will almost double 
the quantity of wool the frst cross; the 
ram should be put to the ewes the last week 
in October, and taken out before the first 
of January. The flock should be taken iM 








to the prairie by the first dawn of day, 
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and there watched byalad until sunset. 
{t will be well to burn a piece of prairie 
jate, soas to afford green‘ pasture until 
the frost sets in. Shelter is necessary 
for sheep; ashed twelve or fifteen feet 
broad, and high enough to walk under, is 
found to be the best; this should be closed 
at the back and end, and left open to the 
south. The lot infront of the shed should 
bean acre or more, surrounded by a wolf 
and dog proof fence. Racks should run 
down the back of the shed, and troughs 
should be placed under them to receive 
the shelled corn. Observe, when the 
sheep are feeding, if they can all get at 
the racks at once ; if they cannot, the weak 
ones will be starved during the winter. 


The hay stacks should for convenience 
of foddering, be built as close as possible 
tothe front of the shed. The quantity 
of hay should be estimated at a ton for 
every ten sheep, and the quantity of 
shelled corn at half a pint per day for 
each oy s If the corn is cracked, so 
much the better. Sheaf oats, cut rather 
green, will answer the purpose of both 
hay and corn; when tame grass pastures 
are reserved for the fali and winter, but 
little corn or hay will be wanted. And 
until then, the sheep must be fed with a 
little corn or hay, in the autumn, so as not 
to let them sink in condition when winter 
comes in. The young sheep, the lambs 
of the previous spring, should be separated 
from the fleckin the fall, and kept by 
themselves all the winter. Care should 
be taken that the rain should not get to 
these till the following autumn, when they 
will compose of part of the ewe flock.— 
Want of attention to this particular, has ru- 
ined many flocks. Be careful not to let the 
flock graze in the spring on those parts 
of the prairie that have been overflowed, 
where green grass shoots first it will give 
them the rot. Take care not to drive the 
sheep fast, to and from pasture. A flock 
driven fast (that is faster than their natur- 
ally slow pace) will get poor, even on good 
pasture, when a slow driven flock will get 
lat. The flock should not be shorn before 
the first of May, or the first June, and a 
week before shearing the sheep should 
be well washed. Persons desirous of im- 
proving their flocks, may obtain from the 
subscriber, a single ram for $35. If more 
than one is taken by the same purchaser, 


$20 each, and a few choice ewes for $7 


rach 
GEORGE FLOWER. 
A.sion, Edwards County, Ill. 
[Booa'’s Lick Farmer } 


i 








On the Destruction of the Slug which 
infests the Rose Bush. 
To the President of the Massachusetts 

Horticultural Socvety : 

Sir :—Having discovered a cheap and 
effectual mode of destroying the rose slug, 
I wish to become a compeitor for the 
pee offered by the Massachusetts 

orticultural society. 

After very many satisfactory experi- 
ments with the following substance | am 
convinced it will destroy the above insect 
in either of the states in which it appears 
on the plant, as the fly when it is laying 
its eggs, or as the slug, when it is com- 
mitting its depredations on the foliage. 

Whale oil soap, dissolved at the rate of 
two pounds to fitteen gallons of water: I 
have used it stronger without injury to 
the plants, but find the above mixiure ef- 
fectual in the destruction of the insect. I 
find, from experiments, there is. differ- 
ence in the strength of the soaj: it will 
be better for persons using it to try it di- 
luted as above, and if it does not kill the 
insect, add a little more somp, with caution. 

In corresponding with Messrs. Downer, 
Austin & Co., on the difference in its ap- 
pearance, they say, “whale oil soap va- 
ries much in its relative etrength, the ar- 
ticle not being made as soap, but being 
formed in our process of bleaching oil; 
when it is of very sharp taste and dark 
appearance, the alkali predominates, and 
when light colored and of flat taste, the 
grease predominates.” The former I 
have generally used, but have tried the 
light colored, and find it equally effectual, 
but requires a little more soap, say two 
pounds to thirteen gallons of water. 

Mode of Preparation.—'Vake whatev- 
er quantity of soap you wish to prepare, 
and dissolve it in boiling water, about one 
quart to a pound; in this state strain it 
through a fine wire or hair sieve, which 
takes out the dirt, and prevents it stopping 
the valves of the engine, or the rose of 
the syringe; then add cold water to make 
it the proper strength; apply it to the rose 
bush with a hand engine or syringe with 
as much force ag practicable, and be sure 
that every part of the leaves are will sat- 
urated with liquid; what falls to the ground 
in application will do in destroying the 
worme and enriching the soil, and from 
its trifling cost, it can be used with pro- 
fusion; a hogshead of one hundred and 
thirty six gallons cost forty-five cents, not 
quite four mills per gallon. Early in the 
morning, or in the evening, is the proper 


| time to apply it to the plants. 
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Asthere are many other troublesome and 
destructive insects the above preparation 
will destroy as effectually as the rose slug, 
it may be a benefit to the community to 
know the different kinds upon which I 
have tried it with success. 

The Thrips, often called the vine-fret- 
ter, asmall, light-colored or spotted fly, 
quick in motion, which in some places are 
making the rose bush nearly as bad in 
appearanee, as the effects of the slug. 

Aphis, or plant louse, under the name 
of green or brown fly; an insect not quick 
in motion, very abundant on, and destruc- 
tive to the young shoots of the rose, peach 
trees and many other plants. The Black 
Fly, a very troublesome and destructive 
insect, that infests the young shoots of the 
cherry and the snow-ball tree. I have never 
known any positive cure for the effects of 
this insect, until this time. 

Two varieties of insects that are destruc- 
tive to, and very much disfigure, ever- 
greens, the balsam or balm of Gilead fir in 
particular; one an aphis, the other very 
much like the rose slug. 

The Acarus, or red spider, that well 
known pest to gardeners. 

The above insects are generally, all 
destroyed by one application, if properly 
applied to all parts of the foliage; the 
eggs of most insects continue to hatch in 
rotation during their season; to keep the 

plants perfectly clean, it will be necessary 
to dress them two or three times, 

The disease, Mildew, on the gooseber- 
ry, peach, grape vine, &c., &c., is checked 
and entirely destroyed by a weak dress- 
ing of the solution. 

The Canker Worm. As the trees on 
this place are not troubled with this 
worm, I have not had an opportunty of 
trying experiments by dressing the trees, 
but have collected the worms, which 
the liquid kills by bejng touched with it. 
The expense of labor and engines for 
dressing large trees, to be effectual, ma 
be more than the tengo of it will 
warrant, but ] think by saturating the 
ground under the trees with the liquid, 
about the time the insects change from the 
chrysalis state and ascend the trees, it 
wil dentioy them; or when the moths are 
on the tree, before laying their eggs, they 
may be destroyed without much labor. In 
either case, the mixture may be applied 
much stronger than when it comes in con- 
tact with the foliage. Laying it on the 
trunk and branches of the tree, of the con- 


scaly insect on the bark, and ives the 
tree a smooth, glossy, and healthy ap- 
pearance. I remain, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
DAVID HAGERSTON, 
(Hovey’s Magazine.) 





The Potatoe. 


We find several our most valued north- 
ern exchanges agreeing in the superior- 
ity, over all, of an old variety of potatoe 
called the La Plata or long red. Amongst 
its other valuable qualities it is said to re- 
tian its distinctive traits and characteris- 
ties in spite of neighboring cultivation, 
This circumstance is explained by the 
fact, that it is later than any other varie- 
ty, and consequently is in bloom when no 
other potatoe is in the same state. A mix- 
ture of two varieties, it is supposed can 
only take place by the fecundating action 
of the pollen which is evolved and receiv. 
ed only in a state of bloom. 


From all we can gather from the best 
authorities we should prefer this variety 
to any other for our late crop.— Southern 
Planter. 





Cincinnati Prices of Produce. 


FLOUR, City mills—per bl. + $4.75 a 4,87 

by canal e- 6 4,50 a 4,75 
WHSKEY—per gallon, . 13al4 
BEEF—Mess per barrel, . a 8.00 


Prime, do. Pr 5.00 
Dried, per lb. . ° . 5h a6 


Tongues per doz. . 5,00 a 6,00 
PORK—Mess, per barrel, o + 6.50 a 7,.™ 
Clear, do do . ° 7.5' a 850 
Prime, do do . “ ° 5,90 a 5,50 
Rump and Chine per bl. 4.00 a 4.50 
Joles, per bl... ° . 3,0) a3 50 
Hog round perlb. . . « ILba® 
Joles do do . ° ° ts 
Shoulders dodo .e . é lal 
Sides de do , . 9 2a i 
Hams dodo . . ° 3a 
BACON—Hog round do do , - a3 
Joles dodo , é lal 
Shoulders do do . ° Ilka 
Sides dodo , 2%ad 
Hams dado . 


Canvass Hams 
Sugar cured and Extra 


LARD—per pound 


Bas 


. 4a5 


WHEAT—per Bushel . . 80 a % 
CORN IN EAR— do, a% 

do MEAL do . 25 a37 
OATS— per bush . - MaB 
FLAX SEED— do do , . &aW 

do OIL—  opergal.. . . %@ 

POTATOES— perbush . . «. 370% 
BEANS—white do “aT a 





sistency of thick paint, destroys the brown 
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